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THE TABULAR VIEW 





THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


HIS month marks the 35th anniversary of The 

Review and the publication of its 221st issue. We 
record this milestone, not because we feel that the 
attainment of a vigorous and respectable middle age 
deserves editorial fanfare, but by way of giving thanks to 
those friends — subscribers, advertisers, contributors — 
who have supported the magazine in fair weather and 
foul. We gratefully report to them that The Review 
enters its 36th year sound of wind and robust of ap- 
petite. @ The Review’s major objective is to serve 
broadly M. I. T. and its alumni — to reflect the prestige, 
dignity, and manifold interests, professional and per- 
sonal, of a great company of educated men. The attain- 
ment of this objective requires that it be, in content, 
authoritative and stimulating; in appearance, dignified 
and handsome; in appeal, not parochial but national. 
That The Review has come through the depression 
thoroughly solvent, without any reduction of standards 
or services, and with its influence and reputation un- 
mistakably widened induces us to believe that the 
future will bring the magazine measurably nearer its 
objective. 


IR transport is developing so rapidly that articles 
about it are almost sure to be out of date when they 
finally reach the reader. The chance is worth taking, 
however, and The Review presents in this issue two 
contributions: the first offering an answer to the ques- 
tion, Just how comfortable, safe, and reliable is air 
transportation? and the second, an answer to the even 
more ubiquitous question, Just how much time does air 
travel save over rail travel when the time from civic 
center to airport is counted? The author of the first 
article, DanreL C. Sayre, ’23, has been a frequent 
contributor to these pages. E. J. Wuircoms, ‘11, 
co-author of the second, is President of the Whitcomb 
Travel Bureau and he has had a varied and intimate 
experience in all forms of travel service. H. E. LoppE tt, 
17, is Dean of Students at Technology and Publisher of 
The Review. @ Bridge players and even poker players 
will doubtless find sound information and advice in the 
article on the mathematics of card shuffling on page 132. 
Its author, L. F. Wooprurr, 718, is Assistant Professor 
of Electrical Power Transmission at the Institute. In 
collaboration with E. L. Rose, ’21, also in the Electrical 
Engineering Department of Technology, Professor 
Woodruff has worked out the design and construction 
of a machine for rapidly shuffling and dealing cards for 
bridge. @ Cuartes E. Locke, ’96, is Professor of 
Mining Engineering and Ore Dressing at the Institute 
and has been a member of the staff since 1901. A great 
teacher and the friend and counsellor of literally thou- 
sands of Technology men, he is peculiarly well qualified 
to write the third of a series of departmental histories 
being published by The Review. @ F. A. Macoun, ’18, 
is Associate Professor of Humanics at the Institute. 
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WE 
SPECIALIZE 
IN EVERYTHING! 


PreposteErous! But how else can 
we define our unique service? @ With 
available facilities unsurpassed, we be- 
lieve, by those of most large companies, 
we are in a position to handle every 
phase of a wide range of undertakings. 
@ In addition to up-to-date shops for 
production in wood and metal, we have 
well equipped laboratories for research - 
and testing, as well as reliable contacts 
in many other fields. @ Our customers 
include such representative companies as 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Standard Brands 
Incorporated, and E. R. Squibb & Sons. 


CALIBRON PRODUCTS 


INCORPORATED 


West Orange area New Jerse 
es Be ate w Jersey 
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Serving Commerce by 


Bending Light 


yo & LOMB’S pre-eminence in pro- 
ducing the highest type of instru- 
ments for science is perhaps the best 
reason for selecting Bausch & Lomb in- 
struments, especially designed for the aid 
of industry. Literature will be mailed on 
request. 


sa For better vision wear Orthogon Lenses 


BAUSCH 7 LOMB 


MICROSCOPES » TELESCOPES » BINOCULAR SPECT 
FRAMES » OPHTHALMIC APPARATUS 











G-E Campus News 


CABLE-GRAM 
It’s not easy to tell you how, for many years, G-E 
chemists have been fiddling around with Glyptal 
(a synthetic resin of the alkyd type, made from 
phthalic anhydride and glycerine as base materials); 
or how, in studying high-molecular-weight organic 
compounds, they found that the flexibility of Glyptal 
could be varied by changing the length of the chains 
of the polyesters—ho, hum! But you may be in- 
terested in knowing that Glyptal compounds make 
excellent printing rolls, tooth-brush handles, gaskets, 


ash trays, automobile finishes, and—what not. 


These chemists not long ago turned out Glyptal- 
cloth insulation for cable. Soak it in oil; it 
won't care. Heat it to 200 degrees F., if you wish. 
Its resiliency is remarkable; its tenacity, terrific; 
its durability—it makes other insulations seem like 


wrapping paper. 


“X-RAY AS YOU GO” 
It’s just the thing for customs inspectors, veter- 
inarians, baggage men, and detectives—this new 


portable x-ray announced not long ago by J. H. 
Clough, U. of Rochester, ’16, new president of the 
G.E. X-Ray Corporation. 


The set can be toted around easily, and operates, 
safely, from an ordinary light socket. It will make 
x-rays of the human body, industrial fluoroscopic 
examinations, and radiographs of locked trunks, 
suspicious packages, and the like. It is particularly 


adapted to making x-rays of animals and for use in 
cases where the machine must be moved to the 
patient. A layman can operate it easily and with 


safety. 


It brings the x-ray within practicable reach of the 
veterinarian. The first set built was rushed from 
exhibition at Chicago to Belmont Park, and there 
used to inspect the right forefoot of one of the best- 
loved horses of the modern turf, which was on the 
point of being prematurely retired for a puzzling 
lameness. So simple and quiet was the operation 
of the x-ray that the horse was not in the least 
nervous. “Well, well, boys,” neighed Equipoise, ‘‘I’m 


sure glad you came along.” 


99.9909% PERFECT 
Soap that’s “99.44 per cent pure” may be pretty 
good, for soap; but in the matter of reliable control 


of street lights—well, lend your ears. 


Carrier current controls the street lighting in one 
district of Springfield, Mass. In the last year there 
have been but 32 failures (from all causes, lightning 
included) in 350,928 controller operations. That’s 


within .0091 per cent of perfection. 


Carrier current makes use of wires and transformers 
already installed, avoiding duplication and con- 
gestion of circuits. In Springfield, a 700-cycle current, 
transmitted for eight seconds, operates 481 con- 
trollers, turns on 675 lights. Used 30 seconds, it 
turns them off. A second frequency of 460 cycles 
is available to control off-peak water heaters and 
other devices. This is the only G-E installation 


of its kind—a temporary distinction, we hope. 


C. E. Jennings, Ohio State, ’12; F. M. Rives, U. of 
Texas, ’23; and J. L. Woodworth, U. of |R. 
Idaho, °24, were responsible for this job. a 


‘WE DO OUR PaaT 


96-27DH 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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NATIONAL CHEMICAL & MEG. CO. 
3617 South Wall Street, Chicago 


My name. 


Jet Black 
room“ Brilliant White 


with one Coat of 


“ALL 





Try Luminall! See for 
yourself how it hides 
“blacks” with a single 
coat of white. Also note 
the other unusual qualities 
mentioned. 


M’f''d in Canada by 
Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Ltd. 


Windsor, Ont. 


COUPON 


RAW a brush dipped in 
Luminall across any 
jet-black surface — one 
(1) coat hides the black com- 
pletely. 


That is because Luminall 
can and does contain more pig- 
ment than other types of paint. 


In addition to the qualities of 
any good paint, Luminall has 


these added advantages..... 
won't yellow withage..... re- 
flects 90% of light..... has no 
OG0f .. 4.2% OK. to use on wet 
plaster or concrete..... dries 
in 40 minutes..... comes in 


white and 8 pastel shades. 








« « TABLE OF COVERAGE » » 











TYPE MATERIAL COVERAGE 

Cinder Block 1 coat 150-175 sq. ft. per paste gallon 
Sand Finish Plaster “ Wess Oe oe 
Concrete Block “” “ 200-350" “"“ “ ” 
Celotex e* ee UC 
Send Lime Brick ~ “ 950350" *"* * ® 
Concrete “ " rae ae” Fe 
Finish Coat Plaster” “ 500 ~ oe 
Painted Surface “ “” 700-750" “"“ “ ®™ 








Sirs: Please send me free sample of Luminall in care of my dealer. 





My addr 








ost records can seldom be so 

directly compared as in the case 
of a large gas producing plant in St. 
Louis, Mo., which has kept track of 
the performance of five other belts 
and one Goodyear Belt, specified 
to the same job by the G.T.M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man. 
All six belts tackled the same duty, 
handling run-of-oven coke, cold, 
abrasive, on an inclined coke 
conveyor. 
The results tell the story: 


BEST OF 5 PREVIOUS BELTS 
Total Life . 1067 days 
Total Tons - 928,465 
Cost Per Ton . $ .00197 

GOODYEAR BELT 


Total Life . 1576 days 
Total Tons 1,275,990 


Cost Per Ton 


G.T.M. SPECIFIED 
GOODYEAR 
CONVEYOR BELT 


STYLE C-36”, 28 OZ. DUCK, 6 PLIES WITH EXTRA 
12” WIDE REINFORCEMENT 


TOP COVER 5/16” = 1/16” —PULLEY COVER, 1/32’ 
LENGTH, 253’ 6”—CAPACITY, 100 T.P.H 


=; 


Ton vs. $.00197 


-and the G. T. M. 


The owner-user remarks that an 
accident undoubtedly prematurely 
ended the usefulness of the 
Goodyear Belt; also notes that the 
Goodyear originally cost nearly 
$600 less than the best record belt 
of the five others. 


There is the difference between 
quality belts of ordinary construc- 
tion and the Goodyear Belt accu- 
rately specified to its job and 
scientifically built for its job. 


Why not give your plant—and prof- 
its—the benefit of cost-reducing 
Goodyear Mechanical Rubber 
Goods? See if the G.T.M. can save 
you money. Write to Goodyear, 


Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, or call your nearest 
Goodyear Mechanical Rubber 
Goods Distributor. 


BELTS 


1 Le] G2) 4d cl ele} e}-) 


HOSE 


PACKING 


Made by the 
Makers of GOODYEAR TIRES 


RUBBER 
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Gentility in the Air 


What Have the Airlines Accomplished in Providing Quiet, 
Comfort, and Reliability ? 


By Danret C. SAYRE 


used to the idea of airplane 

transportation as a middle-aged 
institution, but it did have its 30th 
birthday a few weeks ago. Nothing 
can get past that milestone and still be considered a 
youngster except an occasional movie star, the Prince of 
Wales, and some geological processes. 

Even more strange to those who knew the airplane in 
its rugged youth is the increasing attention designers and 
operators are paying to such middle-aged things as 
quiet, comfort, and a reputation for safety and reliabil- 
ity. Not so many years ago an airplane passenger re- 
ceived about the same consideration as a customer on an 
amusement park roller coaster, who is told to hold his 
hat and not stand up, and then sent off in a rush of noise, 
wind, and nausea. 

An airplane is no magic carpet even now, but the 
trend toward gentility is on. Booking agents already are 
looking you in the eye and urging airplane travel not 
only because it is faster, but also because it is cleaner, 
more comfortable, and even quieter. 

As long as the design of the entire airplane was left up 
to the aeronautical engineer, little progress was made in 
reducing the noise level within the cabin. Many of the 
early trimotors, some of which are still in use, treated 
their occupants to a racket of 120 decibels, the very 
ultimate of bearable noise. When the acoustical experts 
were finally called in, they found the quietest of all 


|: IS going to be difficult to get 


A PRELUDE TO THE STUDY ON 

Pace 130 or How Mucu Time 

Is AcTUALLY SAVED BY AIR 
TRAVEL Over Ratt TRAVEL 


transports operating at 90 decibels, 
about the highest level reached in 
the New York subways. 

Aeronautical engineers had al- 
ways approached the problem as one 
requiring a reduction of the noise at its source. This, 
they reasoned, was fairly hopeless. They knew in a gen- 
eral way that much of the noise came from the propeller, 
and another large part of it from the mechanical clatter 
of the engine. Mufflers would obviously reduce the 
exhaust noise, but they also reduce the power output, a 
price the designers are unwilling to pay. 

The acoustical engineers after actual tests were will- 
ing to concede most of the above. They found that 
the external noise of an airplane comes 35% from 
the propeller, 35% from the exhaust, and 30% from the 
engine itself. Muffling the engine and reducing the pro- 
peller tip speed 100 feet per second dropped the noise 
level only seven decibels, leaving it still far too high. 

They did, however, realize the possibility of insulating 
the cabin interior from the source of the noise, and in a 
series of Curtiss Condors and in the new Douglas Trans- 
port have been carrying out their ideas with splendid 
success. 

Present good practice in cabin insulation places a 
multilayered shell between the external noise and the 
interior of the airplane. Immediately inside the outer 
cover, whether of metal or fabric, is a moderately thick 
layer of sound insulating material such as kapok. Next 
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FOR COMFORT’S SAKE 


Weight per passenger of safety and comfort equipment 
on a modern high-speed, 10-passenger air transport 


Item Pounds 
| Saiehertvaraieat ede aaa 19.0 
Laminated window glass....... 4.4 


Sound proofing and cabin lining............. 1 
Heating and ventilating system. 
Air stewardess and accessories. . . 


Airlines assume the average passenger to weigh 170 
pounds, his baggage 30. 











comes a layer of felt, separated from the kapok by sev- 
eral inches of airspace. Finally comes the lining of the 
cabin, now usually of fabric to avoid the noise that 
would be set up by large vibrating panels of plywood or 
bakelite. Even the floor is generally of some sound- 
absorbing material, sometimes in the form of balsa or 
kapok sandwiched between metal plates. 

Special care is taken in insulating by rubber the frame 
of the airplane from engine vibration at the engine 
mounts. The floor, chair supports, windows, and venti- 
lating and heating system are in turn rubber insulated 
from the frame. 

After all this is done, an extremely important search 
for leaks is conducted. Nothing is permitted to rattle. 
Fixed windows are used, and the ventilating and heating 
system is carefully designed to prevent sound entering 
through it. Doors are gasketed, and even keyholes 
through which noise might come are taboo. 

It is difficult to say whether any considerable further 
refinements in cabin insulation are possible. The future 
may see quieter running engines and geared propellers, 
with the resulting decrease in noise at its source. In any 
case the noise level is now reduced to 70 decibels, or 
somewhat below that in Pullmans, which run between 
70 and 80 decibels. 

Less spectacular than the new quiet, but also adding 
greatly to passenger well-being, are recent trends in 
ventilating and heating. Gone are the direct exhaust 
pipe heaters and open-window ventilation systems. 
Most of the latest transport planes heat and ventilate 
the cabin through a single unit. Air is taken in through 
a scoop near the nose, and passed over a steam radiator 
connected to a small boiler heated by the engine exhaust 
gases. The heated air is then introduced either in front of 


each seat or at the back of the cabin, and the stale air. 
drawn out through openings in the roof. Heat control is 


thermostatic, and a temperature of 70° F. can easily be 
maintained with sub-zero external conditions. 

Just how much air should be admitted per passenger 
is still a debated topic. It is generally agreed that more 
than the usual allowance for buildings is desirable to 
ward off any tendencies toward airsickness. Probably 75 
cubic feet of air per minute per passenger is ample. 


Tue TrecuNotocy Review 


The new cabins are roomier, with six foot headroom, 
40-inch seat spacing, and wider aisles. Airplane chair 
design has been carried to the ultimate in posterior 
luxury. Roomy, insulated from vibration, and padded 
and cushioned to the extreme, they can be made to re- 
cline at any desired angle short of thecomplete horizontal. 

Even so, it is now generally realized that no chair can 
be ultimately satisfactory on the long, all night services 
offered on the transcontinental and coastal routes. 
American Airways and Eastern Air Transport have 
therefore started experiments on real sleeper planes. 
The former has equipped a plane with seats designed so 
that the back of alternate seats can be let down to the 
horizontal to rest on the edge of the seat behind. On this 
platform mattresses are placed and the bed made up. 
The Eastern Air Transport attempt takes the form of a 
plane with permanent upper and lower berths and side 
aisle. Both solutions, of course, decrease the passenger 
capacity, but a six- or eight-place sleeper completely 
filled would be more profitable than the quarter filled 
day-coach planes common at night under present condi- 
tions. 

The strong analogy apparent between the present ex- 
periences the airlines are undergoing with the sleeping 
problem and those experienced by the railroads many 
decades ago extends also to the matters of watching over 
the general welfare of passengers and providing food for 
them. In the former department the airlines already 
have something of an edge. Certainly the personable, 
hospital-trained young ladies serving as stewardesses on 
the airlines are an improvement on the standard Pull- 
man incumbents with their over-hungry whisk brooms. 
The air passenger is also provided with free reading 
material, maps of the route, and periodic hot bouillon 
snacks. Smoking is permitted except during takeoffs 
and landings. In providing meals, the airlines have not 
yet matched the resources and advantages of the 
smoothly-riding dining cars. On some airlines the 
stewardesses serve substantial meals in flight, which 
obviously limits the menu choice. On others, the pas- 
sengers are fed at restaurants of the Harvey type during 
stops. To avoid loss of time, these must be important 
junction points where some stopover is required in any 
event. In either case, the airlines have adopted one 
policy in connection with serving meals which has 
proved universally popular with their customers. They 
make no charge for them. 


oot cone more serious, of course, than any con- 
siderations of creature comfort are those of operating 
safety and reliability. Unfortunately, the problems 
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F. S. Lincoln, '23 













encountered are 
correspondingly more 
difficult. It would appear from 
what statistics are available that the 
airlines since the opening of the passenger- 
carrying era have stressed (and quite rightly) progress 
toward safety rather than heroic attempts to complete 
all scheduled flights. The figures published by the Post 
Office Department of the percentage of air-mail mileage 
scheduled that is actually flown show no significant in- 
crease in recent years. In 1928, 7,026,600 miles were 
flown, 96.6% of that scheduled; in the fiscal year, 1932, 
32,202,170 miles, 93.3%. In the same period, however, 
the number of passenger miles flown per passenger 
fatality has risen from 956,019 in 1928 to 5,862,103 in 
1932. But even this is no safety record to remain satisfied 
about. Six million passenger miles seems a tremendous 
distance until it is compared with the 20,000,000 com- 
mon between deaths in the run-of-the-road automobiles. 
And it dwindles to a mere step when put at the side of 
the 1932 record of 548,333,624 passenger miles 
per passenger fatality set by the railroads. é 

Data on the ability of the airlines to main- 
tain their advertised schedules once the flight 
is begun is extremely fragmentary. 

Fragment 1. A survey conducted bythe Security Own- 
ers Association offers as representative the following 
percentages: 































































TIE dit hence cascsesas 11.5% 
Trips not completed.............. 6.6% 
Completed on time...... 43.8% 


Completed less than 15 minutes late 17.9% 
Completed more than 15 minutes late 20.2% 


Fragment 2. Another survey published in the Decem- 
ber, 1932, issue of Air Transportation covers a total of 
6,000 trips with an average length of 534 miles. Classified 
to conform with air mail analyses, 70% of the journeys 


were completed on time. Of the remainder completed Seventy pest pense: 


41.9% were 5 to 15 minutes late ity or less is hardly machine- 


21.6% “ 16to30 “ “ like precision, and seven or 
11.8% “ 31 to 45 ” ‘ eight cancellations every 
5.2% “ 46 to 60 “ “ hundred trips are very 
20.0% “ over 60 “ “ destructive to that public 


confidence the traffic depart- 
Mechanical trouble had caused 6.4% of the delay, | ments work so hard to foster. 


headwinds and weather generally 71.0%, and mis- Fortunately, the future holds 
cellaneous causes the remaining 22.6%. certain promise of better 


Fragment 3. The Post Office Department reports that — performance. In many cases 
the air mail operations showed an on-time performance better highway facilities be- 
of 65% from January 1 to December 1, 1932; 60% from tween urban centers and air- 
January 1 to June 30, 1933; 73% for July, 1933; 67% ports are constantly decreas- 
for August, 1933. (Continued on page 150) 

















COMMENTS 


N February, 1931, The Review published 
a table showing the speediest regularly 
scheduled trains on 30 representative fast 
railroad runs between metropolitan centers 
in the United States and Canada. This 
original table has now been brought up to 
date adjacently for railroad trains and 
with it have been inccrporated comparative 
figures showing parallel plane schedules. 
Bear in mind that these routes, varying in 
length from 226 to 2,886 miles, were chosen 
to give a good distribution as to lengths of 
railroad runs. They represent in practically 
every instance routes which are heavily 
traveled and may, therefore, be taken as the 
composite cream of fast railroad services. 


r 


The selection of runs was not made be- 
cause they were fast air routes, though, of 
course, the air services have had their 
greatest development between these same 
cities on account of heavy traffic. 

Each of these runs is now provided with 
direct airline competition except: No. 4 
between Toronto and Montreal; No. 16 
between Montreal and Chicago; and No. 30 
between Montreal and Vancouver. The re- 
maining 28 runs have both terminals in the 
United States and two-way air services are 
available, though connections are poor south 
bound on No. 11 between Cincinnati and 
Atlanta. 


a 


While recognizing that railroad terminals 
are not always convenient to the part of a 
city which a traveler wishes to consider his 
point of departure or destination, they are 
usually more centrally located than the 
airports. To lean over backwards, the table 
assumes that every railroad terminal is 
zero minutes from any downtown hotel, 
while the airport is the number of minutes 
away from the said hotel stated in the air- 
line schedule. Generally the time allowance 
suggested by the airline is ample where we 
have been able to check it. Railroad 
schedules are sometimes slower in one 
direction so as to permit more seasonal 
arrivals at intermediate terminals, while 
air schedules are usually faster east bound 
because of prevailing winds. The table 
presents the fastest times for both trains 
and planes and the fastest plane time, 
therefore, was used in computing the saving 
in time (last column). 


am 


The average of the plane speeds, as 
indicated at the bottom of the table, is 
112.01 mi./hr. compared to the overall train 
average of 40.9 mi./hr. The plane average 
is unduly affected by such a run as No. 11 

(Continued on next page) 








of Run 





Table of Representative Fast Railroad Runs Between Metropolitan Centers Contfasted with A irling 


Railroad Speeds as of December, 1933. 


Number Terminals Railroad (including name Hrs. 
of fastest train) & Airline 


TIME SAVED BY 


CompiLeD By E. J. Wurtcow, 


Min. Addedto Total Time 
Air Time for Travel Saved by 


Miles Aver. Trip to and Time Air in 


from Airports in Hours 
and CivicCenter Hours and % 








1....New York- Pennsylvania 





















































East (Via Newark) 























Washington Congressional Lid. 226 53.2 55 4.25 
Eastern Air 200 126.6 z 2.50 1.75 
Transport, Inc. 41.27 
2....Boston- New Haven 
New York Yankee Clipper \ 
Merchants Lid. | 229 48.2 4.75 
American Airways 
West 201 89.3 75 1.5 
East 201 100.5 F 3.25 31.6% 
3....Chicago- Illinois Central 
St. Louis The Daylight 294 45.3 6.5 
American Airways 
West 268 119.1 105 2.55 
East 268 121.8 3.95 39.2% 
Braniff Airways 
West 268 148.9 3.0 
East ‘ 268 153.1 3.50 46.14 
4....Toronto- Canadian National 
Montreal Inter-City Ltd. \ 
International Ltd. } 334 51.4 
No Air Service 
5... .Chicago- C. B. and Q. 
St. Paul North Coast Ltd. 431 44.0 9.8 
Northwest Airways 
North 407 108.5 50 5 
South 407 116.3 4.3 56.1% 
6....New York- New York Central 
Buffalo Empire St. Express 436 51.3 8.5 
American Airways 
Vest 282 128.2 gs 5. 
East 282 141.0 ; 3.4 60.0% 
7....New York- Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh Broadway Lid. 440 48.8 9.0 
cm  & 
West 341 94.7 0 4.5 
East 341 103.0 ; 4.5 50.0% 
8... .Boston- New Haven-Pennsylvania 
Washington Senator 9.7 458 47.0 9.75 
American Airways 
Vest 401 80.2 
Eastern Air Transport 45 4.5 
East 401 89.1 5.25 46.2% 
9... .Chicago- Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh Broadway Ltd. 448 56.9 8.7 
ya a 
East 444 103.2 80 3.2 
West 444 105.7 a 5.5 36.8% 
United--Penn. Ai: Lines 
East 444 116.8 3.2 
West 444 111.0 5.3 36.8% 
10... .San Francisco- Southern Pacific 
Los Angeles Lark 475 38.0 22.5 
United 
South 325 154.8 90 8.9 
North 325 154.8 3.6 71.2% 
11... .Cincinnati- Southern 
Atlanta Royal Palm 491 38.3 22.75 
American Airways 
North 463 17.1 85 1.15 
South 463 45.4 11.6 9.0% 
12....Washington- Southern 
Atlanta Crescent Lid. 638 42.8 14.9 
Eastern Air 8.0 
Transport 603 102.2 60 6.9 53.7% 
13... . Portland- Southern Pacific 771 35.4 21.5 
San Francisco Cascade 15.9 
United 611 138.9 70 5.6 74.0% 
14....St. Louie , M.K. T. 
Dallas Texas Special 767 44.6 17.20 
American Airways 
South 699 105.9 75 9. 
North 699 114.6 “ 7.35 57.5% 
Braniff-Bowen 
South 677 157.4 5.55 
Bowen-T. W. A. 11.65 
North 4.6 677 147.2 67.7% 
15....Washington- Pennsylvania 
Chicago Liberty Ltd. 836 47.8 417.5 
United--Penn. Airlines 10.25 
West 640 103.2 65 
East 640 103.2 “ 7.25 58.6% 
16... . Montreal- Canadian National 
Chicago International Lid. 848 46.6 18.2 
American Airways 
West 961 64.0 90 


113.9 
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5 50.0% 
75 

4.5 
25 46.2% 
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3.2 
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3 36.8% 
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8.9 
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75 

1.15 
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AIR TRAVEL 


Schedules Between These Same Centers (including time from civic center to airport at both terminals). 


anp H. E. LoppELi 


Air Speeds as of December 17,* 1933 


, Min. Added to 


Air Time for 


Time 


Total Saved by 


















































Number Terminals Railroad (including name Hrs. Miles Aver. Triptoand Travel Air in 
of Run of fastest train) Airline from Airport Time Hours 
and Civic Center and % 
17... .Cincinnati- L. and N. 
New Orleans Pan American 23.75 921 38.8 23:..75 
American Airways 
South 8.7 833 95.7 65 14.40 
North 8.25 833 101.0 9.35 60.6% 
18... . Chicago- Illinois Central 
New Orleans The Creole 24.0 921 38.3 24.0 
American Airways 
South 9.2 903 98.2 80 13.8 
North 8.9 903 101.5 10.2 57.5% 
19.... New York- New York Central 
Chicago 20th Century Ltd. 17.75 961 54.1 17.35 
United 
West 5.6 724 129.1 95 11.15 
East 5.0 724 144.8 6.6 62.8% 
20... . Boston- B. and A.-N. Y. C. 
Chicago 20th Century Lid. 20.25 1019 50.3 20.25 
American—United 
West 8.1 925 114.2 80 
East 8.00 925 115.6 9.3 
American 
West , 9.0 910 101.1 10.9 
East { Via Newark) "9 gg7_ 123.4 53.3% 
21....New York- A; ©. &. 
Jacksonville Florida Special 20.5 1023 49.9 20.5 
Eastern Air Transport 
South 3.75 si Bes 0 10.7 
North 8.6 871 101.3 ‘ 9.8 52.2% 
22....Chicago- Illinois Central 
Jacksonville Floridian 29.0 1127 38.9 29.0 
(Operated Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday) 
American Airways-E. A. T. 
South 27.8 920 33.1 85 
North 10.8 920 85.2 - 12.2 
United--E. A. T. (Via Newark) 16.8 
East and South 14.9 1595 107.0 58.0% 
23.... New York- New York Central 
St. Louis Ohio State Ltd. 2.3 121357 OF 23.3 
United--American Airways 
West 9.7 992 102.3 95 
East 9.0 992 110.2 i 
T..W. &. 
West 9.5 914 96.2 13.0 
East 8.75 914 104.4 10.3 55.8% 
24... . Boston- Boston and Albany- 
St. Louis New York Central 
Southwestern Ltd. 25.25 1215 48.1 25.25 
American Airways--T. W. A. 
West 13.3 1115 83.8 80 10.6 
East ee | 1115 87.0 14.0 42.0% 
25.... New Orleans- Southern Pacific 
Los Angeles Sunset Limited 59.0 2008 34. 59.0 
American Airways 
West via Houston 21.5 1888 87.8 70 22.7 36.3 
East via Jackson 23.7 1931 81.5 61.5% 
2%... .Chicago- Santa Fe 
Los Angeles Chief 56.0 2228 39.8 56.0 
United 
West 18.25 1976 108.3 100 39.15 
East 15.25 1976 129.3 16.85 69.9% 
27... .Chicago- C & N. W.-U. P.-S. P. 
San Francisco Overland Ltd. 61.00 2260 37.0 61.00 
United 
West 15.25 1996 130.9 90 46.25 
East 13.25 1996 150.7 14.75 75.8% 
38... . Portland- Northern Pacific 
Chicago North Coast Ltd. 57.5 2316 40.3 57.5 
United 
East 15.1 2065 136.7 80 16.4 41.1 
West 16.2 2065 127.5 71.5% 
29... .Seattle- Northern Pacific 
Chicago North Coast Ltd. 58.5 2335 39.9 58.5 
United 
East 16.5 2211 134.0 80 17.8 40.7 
West 17.6 2211 126.3 69.6% 
30... . Montreal- Canadian Pacific 
Vancouver Dominion 87.1 2886 33.1 


Average speed of 30 fastes 
40.9). Average speed of 28 fa 


No Air Service 


t trains — 40.9 mi. /hr. (in 1910 it was 34.6; in 1920, 34.0; in 1930, 
stest transport planes 112.01 mi. /hr. Total time saved by plane 


travel on 28 runs 396.80 hrs. Average time required to get to and from airports 77.5 min. 


* Thirtieth Anniversary of Orville Wright's first flight at Kitty Hawk, N. C. For more detailed notes on the train runs, see 


Review, February, 19. 

















COMMENTS 


(Continued from page 130) 
(Cincinnati-Atlanta) so that the median 
plane speed, 125 mi./hr., is much higher. 
The slowest air speed, including stops, 
which is on Run 11, is 17.1 mi./hr.; the 
fastest is 157.4 mi./hr. (Run 14, St. Louis to 
Dallas). Fastest train: 20th Century Lid., 
54.1 mi./hr. 

A 


In 1931 airways carried in domestic 
service, according to a study made by the 
Securities Owners Association, the equiva- 
lent of 117,740,000 railway passenger miles, 
or slightly over 0.5% of the total rail and 
air traffic. The revenue loss to the railroads 
was equivalent to approximately 2.5% of 
net income after fixed charges. As The Re- 
view goes to press announcement comes of 
a fourth transcontinental airline (Chicago- 
Seattle via Billings). 


A 


According to estimates published by 
Aviation in August, 1932, travel by Pullman 
at that time averaged 5.6 cents per mile, 
compared with 6.67 cents per mile by air- 
ways. Against this difference is the tre- 
mendous saving in time as indicated by the 
adjacent table. 


i 


The first six months of 1933 showed an 
increase in passenger-miles over 1932, but a 
decrease in the number of passengers. In 
other words, fewer passengers rode longer 
distances. Actual figures as published by 
the Department of Commerce: 

First six months 
1932 1933 
24,668,414 25,862,120 
63,529,538 76,642,393 


Miles flown 
Passenger-miles 


Passengers carried 248,954 235,139 
Mail (in pounds) 4,342,507 3,342,507 
Express (in pounds) 712,638 1,055,876 


When compiled, the final total for 1933 of 
passengers carried will be greater than 1932 
if August, September, and October pointed 
the trend. In September 56,830 passengers 
were carried, an increase of 4,001 over 
September, 1932; in October 50,413 pas- 
sengers were carried, an increase of 12,865. 
August, with 65,181, broke all records. Air 
express poundage has been steadily in- 
creasing, 151,185 pounds having been car- 
ried in October compared to 130,635 
pounds in September, the previous high 
month. 


A 


Average length of trips made by sched- 
uled airline passengers on the domestic 
lines during the first six months of 1933 was 
327 miles compared to the highest previous 
average of 282 in the last half of 1932. 
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oe POE RA RS EE combinations including n spades. The results are given 
How to Avoid Weak Hands . . . Permutations and Combinations : 

: ee : : in Table 1. 
of a Deck of Cards . . . The Chances of Holding 13 Trumps . . . : - F ; : : ; 
The 80,660,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,- The quotient of the possible combinations including n 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 Possible Arrangements . . . Shuf- cards of a given suit, divided by the total possible 
fle-Dealing. combinations, is the probability of there being just n 





































- — — : cards of that suit in a hand. Since there are four suits 
r JHE ten million bridge players in this country have with equal probabilities, the expectation of finding any 





ample advice on the technique of bidding and n-card suit in a hand is four times as large as this 
play in the form of instruction books and news- _— quotient. The reciprocal of this last number will be the 
paper articles by bridge experts. The mathematics expected number of hands to play per n-card suit. These 
of the shuffle and deal, however, and the effect of figures are given in Table 2. It may be noticed that the 
the shuffle on the types of hands, may be studied expected hands played per 3-card suit is less than one, 


further with a resulting increase in the pleasure of the — which means that there should be an average of more 
game. than one 3-card suit per hand over a long period. 
Consider first some of the elementary principles of In the course of a long life an inveterate bridge player 
permutations and combinations as applying to a deck might reasonably expect to have one or two 10-card 
of cards. The deck before dealing may have any one suits. He could reasonably expect a 7-card suit in an 
of its 52 cards first, any one of the remaining 51 next, evening. A void every 20 hands is about normal, and a 
and so on. There are consequently 52X51X50..... x singleton every three hands. 
2X1 (a series which a mathematician would call fac- Here is a little problem we may solve, at least par- 


torial 52, and indicated by 52/) possible arrangements, tially, with the aid of Table 2. At intervals of a few 
which is equal to approximately 8066 followed by months the newspapers carry news of some bridge 
64 zeros. Of the 13 cards which go to a single hand, the player holding 13 trumps in a hand. What credence 


number of permutations is 52!+39!, which is equal to —_ should we give to this report? 

approximately 3954 followed by 18 zeros. Since, however, Let us be courteous enough not to question the 
the number of possible permutations of a given group of veracity of the player in question, or of the reporter. 
13 cards is 13!, and since mere permutations do not affect Nevertheless, there remains the possibility that the 
a hand, the number of possible different hands at bridge other players may have substituted a stacked deck 
is 52!+ 39!+13!, usually written C?3,the number ofcom- while the first had gone to the refrigerator to get another 
binations of 52 things taken 13 at atime. It isequalto bottle of beer. Suppose the a priori probability of this is 
635,013,559,600. (C“ =m!+(m—n)!+n!.) The number only one in a million. Since the 13-card hand was the 
of different situations is much larger, because the other result of either chance or a stacked deck, the sum of the re- 
three hands have numerous possibilities even after the spective probabilities must be unity, or certainty. The 


first hand is fixed. The total number of situations among 




















the four hands is 52!+13!, approximately 5364 — 
followed by 25 zeros. TABLE I 

The most significant of these numbers is the number a Silas hI aaa, ca asia 
of possible different hands, 635,013,559,600. If the yer pa aa pi ; ita 
shuffling is purely random, each of these hands will be _ C,, Cin Possible Combinations 
equally likely, and the probability of any one hand a ; einemianesnernnts 
matching a predetermined pattern is 1 + 635,013,559,600. “ - papi pt Poscsmcoe pe 
We may approach the calculation of the probability of @ 78 — 1.676,056,04 ‘ 190,78 2.371,432 
any type of hand by computing the number of equally 3 286 635,745,396  181,823,183,256 
likely combinations which satisfy the type, and dividing 4 715 211,915,132 151,519,319,380 
this by the total possible combinations. é 1287 GLESS,70S | OLA AS O8 

Consider the important question of suit lengths. We : axa yer anne 
may have any number between 0 and 13 cards, inclusive, 8 1287 "515,757 740,999,259 
of any suit, say spades, in a hand. Let the number of | 9 715 82,251 58,809,465 
spades in the hand be represented by n. There will 10 286 9,139 2,613,754 
necessarily be 13-n other cards. Since the entire deck | = = yi “ 
consists of 13 spades, and 39 other cards not spades, we | 13 1 - , i 
have C!} combinations of the n spades in the hand, and | = ainda 
‘#2, combinations of the other cards in the hand. The | ne 635,013,559,600 
product of these two C’s is the total number of 13-card — ' ——e 
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probability that the hand was dealt in the normal course 
0.000,000,000,006,3 

0.000,001 +-0.000,000,000,006,3 
= 0.000,006,3, or one chance in 159,000. If our assump- 
tion of the a priori probability of the stacked deck is 
reduced to one in a billion, the chances are still only one 
in 159 that the hand was legitimate. This is an applica- 
tion of Bayes’ Theorem in Probability. 

Actual shuffling, however, is not purely random, and 
the preceding computations would not apply strictly to 
actual play. This is usually passed with the observation 
that the shuffle performs at least the function of so 
mixing the cards that every player is in ignorance of the 
contents of the various hands, and that it is as fair for 
one as for another. All this is true, but there is also the 
incontrovertible fact that the ordinary shuffle results 
in more than the normal random number of three-card 
and four-card suits, typical of weak hands, and cor- 
respondingly fewer than the normal random number of 
long and short suits, which are typical of strong hands. 
Failure to shuffle properly thus deprives us of our proper 
quota of highly interesting hands, and doubtless lessens 
the enjoyment of the game. Why should this be so? 

After a hand of bridge has been played, the cards are 
grouped into 13 tricks. In the majority of these tricks 
there are probably four cards of like suit, and in the 
others two or three of like suit. If the next deal were 
made without any preliminary shuffling whatever, 
obviously each new hand would receive just one card 
from each trick, and the final result would be new hands 
consisting almost exclusively of three-card and four-card 
suits. Each hand shuffle which is performed before the 
deal serves to break up these tricks to some extent, but 





of play, by chance, is 








TABLE 2 
EXPECTATIONS OF N-CARD SuITs 
Length 
of Suit — Expected No. of n-card Expected No. of hands 
n suits per hand per n-card suit 
0 0.051,164,0 19.5450 
1 0. 320,247 3.12258 
2 0.823,494 1.21434 
3 1. 145,318 0.873118 
+ 0 .954,432 1.04774 
5 0. 498,768 2.00494 
6 0. 166,256 6.01482 
+ j 0.035,266,4 28 . 3556 
8 0. 004,667,60 214.243 
9 0. 000,370,446 2,699 45 
10 0. 000,016,464,2 60,737 .8 
11 0.000,000,364,074 2,746,690. 
12 0. 000,000,003, 193,63 313,123,000. 
13 0. 000,000,000,006,299,08 158,753,000,000. 
TotaL 4.000,000 
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“The conclusion to be drawn from this study is that the cards should 
be subjected to at least four individual hand shuffles, else weak hands 
will result. By ‘shuffle-dealing’ according to the sequence given, 
either manually or by machine, even better hands than normal may 
be obtained.” 








on account of the cyclical nature of the shuffle, and also 
of the imperfect technique of the shuffler in failing to 
interleave the cards adequately, approximate approach 
to randomness is rather difficult. Because of the personal 
equation involved in shuffling, a mathematical approach 
to its consideration is difficult or impossible, and so 
experiment has been resorted to. 

A hundred hands for bridge were dealt, after each of 
several different procedures for shuffling the cards. 
Before each shuffling procedure was begun, the cards 
were grouped into tricks. First the cards were given one 
manual shuffle before dealing, for a hundred hands. 
Next a hundred hands were dealt which had been 
shuffled manually twice; next three times; and then four. 
An infinite number of shuffles should produce true 
randomness, and the expected distribution on this 
basis, from the middle column of Table 2, is set down 
for comparison. Finally a hundred hands were dealt 
by placing the unshuffled deck in the cam-controlled 
shuffling and dealing machine developed by Mr. Edwin 
L. Rose and the writer. The results of these six trials are 
shown in Table 3. 

No hand contained a suit longer than eight cards. 
Detailed examination of Table 3 will show the pre- 
ponderance of the suit lengths which weaken the hands, 
in the hand shuffling, and the decrease of this effect as 
more shuffles are used. We may judge more clearly the 
effect of this by ascribing to each suit length its average 
value to a hand. In doing this the long-suit and short- 
suit values recommended by Mr. Ely Culbertson, have 
been foilowed as far as possible. The value of each suit 
length, multiplied by the number of occurrences of such 
length, and summed up over all possible suit lengths, 
gives the total trick value of the hands due to long and 
short suits. This is shown in Table 4. 

Since the grand total figures at the bottom of Table 4 
represent results for 100 hands, by pointing off two 
decimal places we obtain the number of tricks, average, 
due to suit lengths, for the various types of shuffle. 
The more hand shuffling, the better the hands become, 
approaching as a limit the pure random figure of 2.64 
tricks per hand. The machine, however, yields even 
better hands, and it was in fact deliberately designed to 
do this, in the belief that the game would be made more 
interesting. A machine which can first shuffle thoroughly 
and then deal would be rather complicated, but we 
have evolved the plan of dealing from the unshuffled 
deck, not in regular rotation to the four hands, but 
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= a ee 7 .| T 
TABLE 3 | 
Suit Leneta Distrisutions In Six Triats or 100 Hanns Eacu = 260 | al 
Length of Suit fo | va 
| —- Shuffling <a Ai 
OES ll A A SEs o& t0 | 
1Manual.... 2 20 76 141 108 4 #4$F «O O on iY 
2Manual.... 3 23 80 136 97 8649 os «@ 32 A; 
3 Manual.... 1 33 79 133 87 45 18 3 1 ae 2.20 
4 Manual.... 1 34 91 110 90 54 17 2 1 25 
Normal = 
Random... 5.12 32.02 82.35 114.53 95.44 49.88 16.63 3.53 0.47 
= Sg f < ~ 2.00 
Machine..... 6 38 85 93 lll 44 1 2 + rs 2 3 4 5 
____—_— = —- NUMBER OF MANUAL SHUFFLES BEFORE DEALING 








irregularly as controlled by a 52-lobe irregular cam on 
which the sequence of the lobes has been carefully 
worked out. By variation of the lobar sequence it is 
possible to make the machine deal on the average hands 
of normal random distribution type, or better or 
worse than normal. The figure cited, 2.84, by no means 
represents the upper limit possible on the machine. It is 
sufficiently greater than normal to be noticeable after 
an evening of play, however, and higher average scores 
result. The machine, in its shuffle and deal, performs in 
four seconds the same result as would be obtained by 
dealing by hand from the unshuffled deck to the four 
hands, West, North, East and South, in the following 
irregular sequence: 
NNEEEWEWSNWESWWNSEEWEWWWNN 
ENSSWSESESNWNSWNNNSSSSNWEE 
The start may be made anywhere in the sequence. 
The machine accomplishes this because the cam into 
which the sequence is built is circular, and over-runs 
after each deal. This type of deal is not truly random, 
but its product may be made to approach, or better to 
surpass, the distributions which are obtained from 
random shuffling and dealing. 

The fact is that true randomness is one of the most 
difficult of conditions to obtain experimentally. A famous 
illustration of this is Weldon’s dice data, which consist 
of observations on 315,672 dice throws made by an 


Effect of completeness of shuffle on trick value of hand 
due to long and short suits 


English biologist, for the purpose of checking up certain 
distribution laws. The most striking result of this 
experiment, however, turned out to be the fact that the 
data can be used to prove with almost absolute positive- 
ness that the dice were biased! 

This difficulty comes to mind in considering the 
operation of another machine for shuffling and dealing, 
described in U.S. Patent No. 1,885,276. In this machine 
52 steel balls, 13 each of 4 different sizes, are churned up 
and then carried singly by a notched disc, and act as 
cam lobes in controlling the destination of successive 
cards as they are fed from a magazine to four receiv- 
ing compartments. The claim has been advanced that 
absolute random dealing results from this operation. 
In order to check up on this, the writer made a 
long test on the machine, observing and recording the 
sequence in which the four sizes of balls were taken up 
by the notched disc. Each trial resulted in a sequence 
of 52 numbers, 13 each of 1, 2, 3 and 4, representing 
the four sizes. The average position of all numbers in the 
1 to 52 sequence was 26.5, and in order to check the 
effect of the different sizes of balls on the sequences, 
the average position, or “center of gravity”’ of each 
size was computed. To those who know that small 
potatoes settle to the bottom of the sack, it is not 
surprising that the results were: (Continued on page 158) 











































TABLE 4 
ComPuTATION OF TrRIcK VALUES OF LONG AND SHORT SUITS 
1 2 3 4 Random Machine 
Hand Shuffle Hand Shuffles Hand Shuffles Hand Shuffles Expectation Shuffle | 
“a Sa i I ao TA 
Length Total Total Total Total Total Total | 
of Trick Occur- Trick Occur- Trick Occur- Trick Occur- Trick Occur- Trick Occur- Trick | 
suit Value rences Value  rences Walue’§ rences Value _ rences Value rences Value rences Value | 
0 2.0 2 4. 3 6. g. 1 g. 5.12 10.24 6 12. 
} 1 1.0 20 20. 23 23. 33 33. 34 34. 32.02 32.02 38 38. 
} 2 0.5 76 38. 80 40. 79 39.5 91 45.5 82.35 41.17 85 42.5 
3 0.0 141 0 136 0 133 0 110 0 114.53 0 93 0 
4 0.5 108 54. 97 48.5 87 43.5 90 45. 95.44 47.72 111 55.5 
5 1.5 46 69. 49 73.5 45 67.5 54 81. 49.88 74.82 44 66. 
6 2.5 7 17.58 9 22.5 18 45. 17 42.5 16.63 41.57 17 42.5 
7 4.0 0 0 3 iw. 3 12. 4 8. 3.53 14.12 2 8. 
| 8 5.0 0 0 0 0 1 §. 1 5. 0.47 2.35 4 20. 
Gmanp TOPars.... .....cccces 264.01 284.5 
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Milling Laboratory, 1873 


Metallurgical Laboratory, 1873 


Mining and Metallurgy at M.LT. 


A History of the Department Since 1865 


By Cuar.es E. Locke 


in the original plan of Technology and have 

been taught from the very beginning.* “The 

Life and Letters of William Barton Rogers” disclose 
Rogers’ vision of courses combining the fundamental 
training in mathematics, physics, and chemistry with 
professional lectures and laboratory work along the same 
broad lines that are followed today. He even included 
instruction in pottery, which is significant in view of the 
recently established Division of Ceramics. A museum of 
ores and products, and models of mines and apparatus 
were to be used for illustrative purposes. The former 
was gradually built up but was disassembled some 
time ago, because of demands for the space it occupied. 
Fortunately for the fulfillment of President Rogers’ 
plan, the Class of 1868 contained 
Robert H. Richards, who was 
destined to become the guiding 
spirit of the Mining Department 
for nearly half a century. With 
his special aptitude for original 
thinking, design, and _ experi- 
ment, and under the inspiring 
leadership of President Rogers, 
he caught the vision of the latter 
and made it real in the form of 
the first American laboratories 
in mining and metallurgy. In 
those days there were no ex- 
amples to follow and Richards 
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iting by their errors, and from the small beginning in 
1871 there gradually grew unexcelled laboratory facili- 
ties which became the model to be copied by other 
mining schools. 

Since mining and metallurgy are old arts, and since 
ore deposits present an unchanging geological aspect, 
the fundamental principles of mining methods and of 
metal extraction and refining have not changed radi- 
cally, and the course of training for a mining engineer 
involves the same basic studies today that it did 60 
years ago for the use of fire to reduce metal from ore, 
and leaching were practiced by the ancients. In the 
course of evolution methods have been improved, new 
apparatus invented, new processes discovered, and new 
geological theories advanced. These have, of course, 
aided the miner in finding and 
following new ore bodies. The 
electrical revolution, for ex- 
ample, gave the miner and 
metallurgist a new form of 
power to operate machines more 
efficiently and economically and 
allowed profitable mining of ores 
of lower grade than formerly. It 
also gave the latter the electro- 
thermic process, without which 
aluminum could not be produced 
today, and also the higher tem- 
peratures essential for the pro- 
duction of certain ferro-alloys. 


In the Gay ’Nineties. Left to right, top row: The cyanide leaching process for 
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Tapping the blast furnace in the fire metallurgy laboratory 


the process of bore-hole drilling for its recovery. The 
new art of geophysical prospecting is based on mathe- 
matics and the application of the laws of sound, elec- 
tricity, magnetism, and radio waves. Flotation, which 
in less than 20 years has become the leading method in 
ore dressing, seems now to be based on the principles 
of physical and organic chemistry. 

Richards developed his curriculum by the process 
of trial and error. While always maintaining the proper 
coérdination of classroom and laboratory work and 
keeping up with technical progress in practice, he never 
abandoned the fundamental formula of the first two 
years for a thorough grounding of the student in natural 
sciences to form the foundation for the principles and 
theory of the professional subjects of the two higher 
years. Simultaneously, the student’s mind was broad- 
ened by interweaving courses in English, history, draw- 
ing, languages, mineralogy and_ geology, applied 
mechanics and mechanical engineering, electricity, 
hydraulics, structures, physical chemistry, economics, 
accounting and cultural subjects. 

The problem of meeting the constantly increasing 
scope of professional knowledge without a corresponding 
increase in instruction was solved by (1) adhering to 
fundamentals, (2) omitting details which only burden 
the student’s mind and may be learned to greater ad- 
yantage in practical work or personal study after 
graduation, and (3) establishing undergraduate options 
and courses providing for a year or more of graduate 
study. 

The underlying principles and objects of the labora- 
tories have always provided that the laboratory in- 
struction shall supplement and illustrate the lectures 
and that the student shall learn by actually seeing and 
doing. Constantly before the students in the laboratory 
in fire metallurgy are the two big signs ““How” and 
“Why.” The machines are not toys, but are large enough 
to operate like full-sized machines and give real results 
without calling for a large amount of material for opera- 
tion, and without involving undue physical labor. Ad- 
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justments are easily made and effects quickly apparent. 
No obsolete apparatus is retained and room is available 
for expansion with new developments. Machines are 
easily cleaned out after a test, products are weighed and 
analyzed, and a complete account of stock is drawn up 
leading to definite conclusions. All this tends to develop 
the ability of the student to do independent work and 
render conclusive reports. Also some operating profi- 
ciency is acquired to help the graduate later in practical 
work. The wisdom of the Technology plan has been 
demonstrated by the unsatisfactory experiences of some 
other schools having full-sized machines. Technology 
laboratories, while broad in scope, have never included 
apparatus to illustrate the production of iron, for the 
reason that the processes for the manufacture of iron 
and steel do not lend themselves to operation on a 
laboratory scale. 

All through the many changes in curriculum, the gen- 
eral option of mining, the present Option 1 of Course III, 
has remained the backbone of the Course. Its relations 
with Geology and Metallurgy have been particularly 
illuminating. The following chronology reveals many 
interesting educational experiments leading to valuable 
conclusions: 1865, Geology and Mining, commonly 
‘alled Mining for short, formed as Course IV; 1871, the 
number changed to the present III; 1873, Metallurgy, 
previously a part of Chemistry, formed as a new Course 
VI; 1880, two Options appeared, Mining and Geology, 
and Course VI (Metallurgy) absorbed in Course HI; 
1889, four Options formed: Mining-Mechanical En- 
gineering, Mining-Civil Engineering, Metallurgy-Me- 
chanical, Metallurgy-Chemical; 1890, the present 
Course XII (Geology) initiated; 1893, the four highly 
specialized options replaced by two Options (Mining 
and Metallurgy) because graduates who had specialized 
in one Option often found openings available along one 
of the three other lines; 1904, new Geological Option 
added; 1915, alliance with Harvard and replacement of 
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the Geology Option by special Mining Option to pro- 
vide for continuance of Harvard curriculum; 1918, War 
courses in first term, some return to normal in second 
term, and end of the Harvard alliance; 1919, restoration 
of former status of three Options of Mining, Metallurgy, 
and Geology; 1920, union of III and XII in a single 
Department for administrative purposes only, under Dr. 
Waldemar Lindgren; 1922, discontinuance of Geological 
Option; 1926, appearance of Petroleum Option: 1927, 
divorce from Course XII and establishment of present 
system of four Options in: Mining, Petroleum Produc- 
tion, Production Metallurgy, and Physical Metallurgy, 
a new Option to include all courses in Metallography, 
the teaching of which had continued in the Mining De- 
partment since its origin there years before, but which 
later had been developed independently in the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry; 1928, beginning of division of in- 
struction in Geophysical Prospecting: 1930, transfer 
of Heat Treatment from Mechanical Department and 
x-ray from Physics Department; 1933, transfer of 
Ceramics from the Physics Department. 

Tracing the growth and developments of the past 68 
years more in detail reveals some interesting side-lights. 
In 1865 the professional instruction consisted of a 
lecture course on mining and another on metallurgy. 
Although laboratory work in metallurgy was mentioned, 
it could hardly have been more than a few experiments 
along chemical lines. By 1869 a few models from Frei- 
berg were available for lecture demonstration, but these 
were destined soon to be abandoned as being of less 
value than real laboratory working apparatus and the 
full-sized apparatus seen in operation on summer school 
trips. The beginnings of the laboratory came in 1871 
when a crusher, five stamps, an amalgamating pan, 
separator, and concentrator were installed and it was 
reported that 11 tons of ore were on hand from 70 mines 
in Colorado and Utah. The machines were in the mining 
laboratory which was 40 feet by 28. The metallurgical 
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Lower floor of ore-dressing laboratory 


laboratory or pit, where the Commons Room of the 
Department of Architecture is now located, occupied a 
space 36 feet by 24, but apparently this was not really 
equipped until 1872 when the annual Report of the 
President stated that blast, cupelling, roasting and 
smelting reverberatory furnaces, a lead kettle, and a 
forge were in place. Not all of these were actually oper- 
ated until 1874 or even later. By 1884 expansion had oc- 
curred to include the entire rear half of Rogers basement. 
Mention should be made of the naming of the John 
Cummings Laboratories of Mining and Metallurgy in 
recognition of Cummings’ powerful financial assistance, 
without which Technology could hardly have weathered 
its stormy period of financial stress in the late Seventies. 
Expansion continued so that in 1899 the entire basement 
was taken over. The faithful vertical steam engine 
which had turned the wheels since 1871 succumbed to 
the electric motor in 1905. The move to Cambridge in 
January, 1917, provided in theory an entire new building, 
although it actually has never yet been completely 
available for the Mining Department’s use. Compared 
to the original mining laboratory of 1871, however, 
there are now laboratories for fire metallurgy, nitriding, 
mining, crushing, ore dressing, wet metallurgy, fire as- 
saying, chemical analysis, geophysical prospecting, heat 
treatment, physical metallurgy and metallography, 
x-ray, ceramics, and research. 

The staff has grown from two Professors in 1865 to 
19 members in 1934, consisting of 14 Professors, one 
Special Lecturer, two Instructors, and two Assistants. 
This combined staff teaches 73 separate items in the 
subject list of the latest catalogue. 

Six graduates were credited to Mining in the first 
class. There have been peaks in Course III up to be- 
tween 30 and 40 men per class during the first decade of 
the present century and in the years following the War. 
Registration last year showed in Mining eight graduate 
students and 36 undergraduates, and in Metallurgy 16 
graduate students and 54 undergraduates, or a grand 
total of 114. Naturally, there has (Continued on page 152) 
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Improved Safety Glass 
NLY a short time ago the safety glass which was 
in use had a turbid and cloudy appearance; it 
tried the eyes and definitely impaired free vision. 
It lacked optical uniformity and distorted the appear- 
ance of objects. It was somewhat colored when new, and 
the depth of the color increased after the safety glass 
had been exposed to the sunlight. The heat which many 
persons in the winter applied to the windshields of their 
cars to melt off adhering ice caused a decomposition of 
the plastic with a production of gas bubbles which 
rendered the material practically opaque. The same 
effect occurred in the sunlight anyway in the 
course of a few years. Moisture attacked 
the plastic at the edges of the sheets, 
causing cracks and a separation of 
the plastic from the glass, re- 
ducing transparency. 

Improved safety glass,* 
made from a layer of cellu- 
lose acetate plastic sand- 
wiched between two thin 
sheets of ground and pol- 
ished plate glass, is now 
available and it gives about 
the same visibility as ordi- 
nary, thick plate glass. It is 
not colored and does not 
distort the appearance of ob- 
jects. It is not affected ad- 
versely by ultraviolet radiation 
within a reasonable length of 
time. The edges of the sheet are 
sealed and the plastic is protected 
against atmospheric influences. The 
safety glass will serve as well as ordi- 
nary plate glass during the life of the 
automobile, and it has the advan- 
tages of greater strength and of 
greatly reduced hazard from flying glass in case of an 
accident. 

Improved safety glass adds another item to the con- 
siderable list of the means and devices by which organic 
chemistry has assisted the motorist. Faraday’s discovery 
of electromagnetic induction made possible the internal 
combustion engine. Physics and inorganic chemistry 
and the other sciences have helped in innumerable ways. 
At the moment we wish only to note that safety glass 
is the latest contribution of organic chemistry which has 
also supplied the fuel and the lubricant, the insulation 
for the coils, distributor, and so on, the anti-freeze 
solution which is so necessary in winter, the material 
with which many of our best roads are surfaced, and the 
lacquer with which the automobile is painted. 

* Beginning this year, all new automobiles registered in Massachu- 
setts are required to be equipped with safety glass. 












M.1I1.T. high-speed photography by Harold E. 
Edgerton, '27, and Kenneth J. Germeshausen, '31 


Pane of glass just after being pierced 
by a bullet 


12,000,000,000 Man-Hours 


Fees compiling the greatest amount of man-hour 
data ever assembled, two engineers, L. P. Alford 
(consulting engineer) and Joshua E. Hannum (editor of 
“The Engineering Index Service’’), have announced 
some highly significant conclusions from their seven- 
year, fact-finding study of productive work. Some of 
their findings are: 

(1) The amount of production in the past as exempli- 
fied by the high level in the years 1927-1929 is not an 
all-time high, but one that will be not only equaled but 
even exceeded by an increase in the American standard 

of living. Productivity is independent of busi- 

ness conditions and in well-managed plants 

continually increases at an annual rate 

of from six to eight per cent, 

due to the increase in skill and 

dexterity of the workers and 
managers. 

(2) Low wages and salary 
rates go hand in hand with 
low production and vice 
versa. The facts obtained, 
therefore, support the doc- 
trine of high wages. 

(3) In 1931, 35 hours per 

week produced as much 

product as 51 hours pro- 
duced in 1923. Thus the doc- 
trine of the short-work period 

seems substantiated by the 
study. From specific studies of 

four basic industries — machine 
tools, pig iron, lumber, and petroleum 
— it was found that the work week 
was too long for maximum effec- 
tiveness. “The lower limit of the 
optimum range for maximum effec- 
tiveness has been found from our data 
to be between 30 to 35 hours per week.” 

(4) Small plants in general have the highest effec- 
tiveness of operating performance. “Mass production 
methods,” the engineers said, “can be applied success- 
fully in small and medium-sized plants. The emphasis 
should be laid not on size but on the production method. 
We have worked out optimum size plants for these same 
four basic industries. In every case, the range of capacity 
has been found to be a small plant. Thus, the findings 
show that decentralization is managerially and eco- 
nomically sound. The basis of all our measurements 
was the number of man-hours worked per year, not the 
total quantity of output as is generally done.” 

Messrs. Alford and Hannum also included a study of 
125 farm products. “The findings showed, to our sur- 
prise,” they reported, “that there is no support for the 
theory of the disparity of prices between farm and 
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industrial products 
when analyzed by the 
man-hour method. 
This, however, is true 
only with products 
that are necessities. 
. . . The trouble with 
the farmer, according 
to our findings, is that 
his production costs 
are too high, while the 
wage rate for his own 
work is too low. . . .”” 
The study conducted 
by Messrs. Alford and 
Hannum was made un- 
der the auspices of the 
American Engineering 
Council. 


= 


Networks of 
Electricity, Gas, 
and Water 


E reported last 
month on Eng- 
land’s vast electric 
grid, which embodies 
a government-operated 
network covering al- 
most the entire country. The logic and success of this 
national plan has suggested to English engineers the pos- 
sibility of both a national gas- and water-supply grid. 
Alan E. L. Chorlton, C.B.E., M.P., President of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers, recently discussed 
not only the advantages of the large-scale interconnec- 
tion of gas and water supplies, but of the complementary 
interrelation of gas, electric, and water systems. He 
suggests, for example: 

(a) Electrically-driven pumps for the water grid, 
operating during periods of least demand to obtain the 
lowest possible rate for current, 

(b) Gas-engine-driven pumps in the coke-oven areas 
for the water grid, 

(c) Electrically-driven pumping for gas on a similar 
basis, 

(d) Gas-engine-driven electric generating stations 
using cheap gas from storage as the supply for peak 
electrical loads, 

(e) Water-storage systems to act through turbines 
on electricity supply systems, 

(f) The foregoing combined with water-supply sys- 
tems in some cases. 

In the Ruhr a gas grid has been in operation for some 
time and there is a gas network in Belgium supplying 
practically the entire country. Italy affords an example 
of a great water-supply network, with its Apulian 
scheme embodying 500 miles of trunk lines supplying 
small communities distributed over 8,000 square miles 
and, of course, the great metropolitan water-supply sys- 
tems, such as the New York, Los Angeles, and Boston, 
in the United States are magnificent examples of 
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water-supply engineering. England, small and compact 
as it is, offers better opportunities for such codrdination 
than larger and less populated countries; but it is 
notable that the engineers of so conservative a nation 
are thinking so deeply of national coérdination and inter- 
relation of common services. 


Beauty in Science 


““Adepts find in mathematics delights analogous to 
those that paintings and music give. They admire the 
delicate harmony of forms and of numbers: they are 
amazed when a new discovery discloses for them an un- 
looked for perspective, and the joy they thus experience, 
has it not the esthetic character... ?” 

Henri Poincaré * 


| ee ETIC values in mathematics have often been 
discussed (see “‘ Mathematics and Art,” by Norbert 
Wiener, The Review, January, 1930), but the esthetic 
side of the physical sciences has received less attention. 
It has remained for a music critic and popularizer of 
science, J. W. N. Sullivan, to reémphasize this impor- 
tant aspect of science. In his delightfully lucid book, 
“The Limitations of Science”’ (New York: Viking Press, 
1933, $2.75), we follow with approbation his theses that 
“‘to the great man of science, science is an art, and he 
himself is an artist;” that “‘it is in its esthetic aspect 
that the chief charm of science resides.” 

Einstein has spoken 
of a longing to see a 
“pre-established _ har- 
mony ”’ as the source of 
the inexhaustible pa- 
tience and persistence 
of pure science and 
Faraday once wrote to 
Tyndall, ‘‘ You are 
young, I am old, but 
then our subjects are 
so glorious that to 
work at them rejoices 
and encourages the fee- 
blest; delights and en- 
chants the strongest.” 
President Compton in 
these pages has spoken 
of science and engi- 
neering as expressing 
“symmetry and intel- 
lectual beauty of form 
and relationship” and 
a contributor to 
“Chemistry in Medi- 
cine’’ (New York: 
Chemical Foundation, 
Inc.) speaks of the 
chemist as an “artist, 


* French mathematician 
(1854-1912), mining engi- 
neer; cousin of Raymond 
Poincaré (1860-1933), engi- 
neer, economist, statesman 
(Prime Minister, President). 
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whose colors are the atoms; and while his completed 
picture may appear to the uninitiated so extremely un- 
intelligible that the layman consigns it coldly to the 
impressionistic or even futurist category of art, there is 
innate warmth of concept and beauty of line for him 
who truly understands.” “It is wrong,” once wrote John 
Langdon-Davies, “‘to distinguish so vitally between 
science on the one hand and art on the other: both are 
children of the imagination, both of them ways of dis- 
covering and enjoying beauty.” 

In writing so understandingly and understandably 
of the achievements and circumscriptions of science, 
Mr. Sullivan has wisely emphasized this esthetic drive. 
“Science,” he summarizes, “‘is valued for its practical 
advantages, it is valued because it gratifies disinterested 
curiosity, and it is valued because it provides the con- 
templative imagination with objects of great «esthetic 
charm.” 


Protean Protons 


NEW source of protons, the positively charged atoms 

of hydrogen, which are the most effective missiles 

yet discovered for experiments on atomic transmuta- 
tion, has been developed in the Eastman Research 
Laboratories by Dr. Edward S. Lamar, research associ- 
ate, and Dr. Overton Luhr, an instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Physics. This source has marked advantages in 
simplicity and convenience, as well as giving a copious 
yield of protons. It is designed to supply protons for 
use in bombarding atoms of various chemical elements 
and possibly transmuting them into other chemical 
elements, and for the releasing of atomic power. This 
work is part of the comprehensive program for which the 
Van de Graaff electrostatic generator has been designed. 
This new proton source is a natural development of 

a series of investigations upon which Dr. Lamar and 
President Compton have collaborated during the past 
four years. These investigations led to the discovery 
that when the positively charged ions in the ionized 
gas are drawn to an electrode, they retain a fraction of 
their incident momentum after giving up their electric 
charge to the electrode, and they therefore bounce back 
into the gas with considerable velocities. By applying 
a high negative voltage to this electrode, these positive 












Technology’s Van de Graaff gen- 
erator steps up to 7,000,000 volts. 
Pictures taken at the memorable 
demonstration on November 28, 
1933 
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ions are caused to strike the electrode with very high 
speeds and to rebound into the gas as neutral atoms 
with energies which are characteristic of temperatures 
of hundreds of thousands of degrees. This provides a 
method of artificially raising the effective temperature 
of a portion of a gas enormously above the temperature 
of its surroundings, and it is this possibility which has 
been utilized by Doctors Lamar and Luhr in their in- 
vention of the proton source. 

When hydrogen gas is ionized by an electrical dis- 
charge, such as an arc, the positive ions consist prin- 
cipally of electrically charged molecules or pairs of 
atoms, rather than protons. The advantage of using 
protons rather than charged molecules for atomic trans- 
mutation lies in the fact that they are given greater 
velocities by the electric field which speeds them up for 
the bombardment process. For example, one million 
volts with a proton source will produce the same results 
as two million volts with an ordinary molecular ion 
source. Therefore, a source of hydrogen ions which 
produces protons has the same effect on the transmuta- 
tion experiments as if the voltage for the bombardment 
were doubled. If, for example, the Van de Graaff genera- 
tor is set to produce seven million volts, the same results 
with a proton source can be obtained as if an ordinary 
molecular ion source were used with 14 million volts. 

The new source is an electric are in hydrogen at low 
pressure maintained between an incandescent metal 
filament and a neighboring metal electrode. Ordinarily, 
such an are would produce ions of which perhaps 10% 
are protons and the remainder molecular ions. However, 
by surrounding the are with a third electrode which is 
maintained at a negative potential of a few hundred 
volts, the percentage of protons in the arc is increased 
to about 90% and Doctors Lamar and Luhr are hopeful 
of still further raising this percentage. The collaboration 
of Dr. Lamar and Dr. Luhr is an illustration of the 
advantage of coéperation between scientists in related 
fields of specialization, since Dr. Lamar has worked ex- 
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tensively with electric arcs and the phenomena which 
occur when ions come in contact with electrodes, whereas 
Dr. Luhr, who came to M. I. T. from the University of 
California, has devoted himself to a study of the differ- 
ent types of ions produced by electrical action in gases, 
identifying the individual ions by the degree to which 
their paths are bent by magnetic fields. It was a com- 
bination of these two techniques which made possible 
the proof of the effectiveness of the new proton source. 


Waste by the Ton 


ODERN methods of production in which increased 
efficiency and elimination of waste have been of 
primary importance have far from exhausted the possi- 
bilities for enormous savings in manufacturing processes. 
In a presidential address before members of the 
British Institution of Automobile Engineers, Mr. 
C. R. F. Engelbach lately gave some startling figures 
on the relation between the tonnage of raw materials and 
the weight of finished products in several typical indus- 
trial processes. In the works of the Austin Motor Car 
Company, for example, 146,046 tons of material were 
required to produce 33,762 tons of finished products. 
Of the total weight of raw materials, 68,777 tons were 
productive materials, 14,112 were combustible stores, 
while 63,157 tons of coal and other fuel were consumed 
in the process of manufacture. In simple, only 26% of 
the total materials which entered the works was 
delivered to purchasers, while 74% was either 
consumed or wasted in manufacture. 
Other provocative figures given by Mr. Engel- 
bach were included in his statement that to pro- 
duce 170 tons of finished castings, 1,000 tons of 
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iron ore, 600 tons of coal, and 200 tons of limestone are 
required. The materials necessary for the production of 
124 tons of stampings, he computed, require 1,000 tons 
of ore, 610 tons of coal, and 200 tons of limestone. For 
economies in these processes, he would turn to the 
metallurgist, while the responsibility for increased 
efficiency in converting the raw material into finished 
products lies with other types of engineers. In the pro- 
duction of 170 tons of castings, he said, 276 tons of pig- 
iron were employed. It was observed that these figures 
suggest consideration of more efficient methods of 
controlling the mix, more accurate moulding, and finer 
machining allowances to reduce the amount of scrap 
metal. 


Shall I Study Engineering? 
A Review By F. A. Macoun 


VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE IN ENGINEERING LINES, elicited 
and edited by the American Association of Engineers. 
Editorial Committee: J. A. L. Waddell, Chairman, Frank 
W. Skinner, Harold E. Wessman. $2.50. XXXIV+521 
pages. Easton, Pa.: The Mack Printing Company. 


TJ ERE is a book which is obviously the product of 

conscientious effort by many talented men. It is 
probably the most sincere and successful effort of its 
kind as yet committed to printer’s ink. And yet it fails, 
indeed was bound to fail, for the simple reason that one 
cannot comprehend the taste of whale blubber or olives 
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by reading a description. Tastes vary and words, unlike 
mathematics, music, or mechanical drawing, do not 
constitute an exact language. Worst of all, the descrip- 
tion is positive, negative, or neutral, depending on the 
talent, standards, and bias of the author. 

Sponsored by the American Association of Engineers 
in the hope of attracting the right men and of retarding 
“the entrance into engineering schools and into the 
profession itself of those not naturally fitted for the 
work,” its professional chapters were written entirely 
by men who have made outstanding successes in engi- 
neering. As one who knows several men who stood in 
the scholastic upper third of their class at Technology 
and who subsequently tried disastrously for ten years to 
become engineers, I insist that in order to play fair (not 
to mention accomplishing its avowed purpose) at least 
half the volume should have been contributed by men 
who should have stayed out of engineering. 

The book was compiled in the interests of high school 
boys endeavoring to find themselves. Consequently, I 
gave a copy to such a lad, an unusually bright youngster 
with engineering leanings and a father who is an inter- 
national authority on communications. Without benefit 
of parental assistance, the boy writes: 


I have read the chapter on telegraph, telephone, and 
radio engineering. In this chapter are given some very in- 
teresting facts; such as, how long it took to install tele- 
phones in so many houses and how much less time it took 
to equip this same number of homes with radios. One must 
admit that these are very interesting; however, I feel that 
it would be better if they left these out and told what 
courses and training one must have before one can figure 
things out for himself. In this chapter it states the various 
fields of electrical engineering one may enter, from re- 
search to the business end of it, but they do not describe 
what an average day would be like in any one of these 
occupations. 
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I felt after reading this that they had put in a lot of un- 
important facts and left out all the important ones. 


It seems to me that contributors Dudley and Wick- 
enden come close to giving the boy what he wants. 

Some day we may have an adequate laboratory tech- 
nique for determining natural mental as well as physical 
aptitudes. But until we do, the only way to discover a 
congenial profession is to try it. And furthermore, the 
fundamental problem isn’t civil? mechanical? electrical? 
or chemical engineering? but executive? salesman? 
scholar? researcher? or artisan? 

The real value of this contribution lies not in its 
potency as a help in the choice of a profession but rather 
in such forthright gems as the following from Charles F. 
Kettering: 

The analyst took it (7.e., a sample of steel) out to the 
machine shop to have some holes bored in it so that they 
would have the chips to analyze, and after a short time the 
man who tried to drill it came back and said, *‘ I cannot drill 
the piece of steel. It is too hard. It bends the drill over.” 

So when he came back I asked what they had found out, 
and they replied, “‘We cannot get any chips out of it 
because it is too hard for the drill to cut.” 

I said, “‘Why do you say that?” 

“Just come out here,” they said, “and we will show 
you.” 

They put a brand-new drill in and came down on that 
piece of steel, and the edge just rolled over. I told them 
that the drill was too soft. They put a diamond pointed 
drill in, and then had no trouble getting a chip. Every 
time anybody says “That is a difficult problem” he is a 
soft drill. 


It is a book which can be read with great profit by 
students and young men in business even though the 
value derived cannot be correctly catalogued under 
vocational guidance. 

Duplication of effort by parallel professional societies 
has been pointed out before. What the American Asso- 
ciation of Engineers has really done is independently 
to produce an elaborate edition of the pamphlet, “ Engi- 
neering: A Career; A Culture,” published in 1932 by the 
Engineering Foundation. 

This pamphlet confines itself largely, though under- 
standably, to such generalities as “‘Refrigeration engi- 


_ neering deals with the mechanical production of cold and 


its application,” or the fact that the civil engineer 
usually travels from construction job to construction 
job, whereas the mechanical or chemical engineer finds 
his work in some manufacturing plant. But it also has 
some eminently sound paragraphs which the youngster 
contemplating an engineering career would do well to 
think over, such as: 


Engineering is essentially a scientific pursuit founded 
upon mathematics and the natural sciences. The engineer 
is required to use continually both the facts and the 
methods of science. He should be prepared to analyze 
ideas by the logical reasoning of science and with the ac- 
curacy of mathematics. These methods of thinking should 
become habits. His subconscious as well as his active mind 
should be capable of absorbing and retaining a large body 
of information in an orderly system, so as to be called into 
use immediately whenever needed. Without this faculty 
for orderly thinking and for retention of facts a man can- 
not go far in engineering. 
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Steam to Water, Drop by Drop 


\ 7 HAT is believed to be the first practical method 

of hastening the process of steam condensation, 

a process of great importance in power plants 

and on steamships, was announced by Thomas B. Drew, 

°23, instructor, and Wesley M. Nagle, graduate student, 

of the Department of Chemical Engineering, at the 

meeting of the American Institute of Chemical Engi- 

neers at Roanoke, Va., on December 13. The process in- 

volves the use of oleic acid, commonly found in many 
soaps, as a coating for the condensing surfaces. 

Three years ago German engineers observed that 
steam would condense more rapidly on a cold surface if 
the process occurred in the form of drops rather than as 
a transparent film wetting the whole surface. This “drop- 
wise’’ process (see illustrations below) is analogous to 
the misting of household mirrors on a 
cold morning. 

So superior is the misting form of 
condensation that a method of at- 
taining it permanently would make 
possible a reduction of from one-third 
to one-half in the size of the large sur- 
face condensers employed in power 


Perfect drop-wise 








Drops Instead of Films (see above) 


Left: Fair, temporary drop-wise con- 
densation on polished copper oiled with 
fuel oil. Center: Very good drop-wise 
condensation on chromium-plated cop- 
per washed with soap and water. Right: 
condensation on 
chrome-nickel steel polished and coated 
with oleic acid 
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plants and on steamships, and of the heating coils used 
in evaporators and industrial stills. 

In the course of research carried on by Drew and 
Nagle at Technology, it was found that washing with 
soap sometimes conferred drop-producing ability on 
copper and brass surfaces. Starting from these facts, the 
two investigators discovered that free fatty acids, such 
as oleic and stearic acid, were the causative agents. A 
mere trace of oleic acid on copper, brass, nickel, monel 
metal, or stainless steel is enough to produce drop-wise 
condensation on these metals, whether rough or smooth. 


The Weather and What to Do About It 


EVOLUTIONARY changes in American methods 

of weather forecasting are recommended in the 
report of the special committee of the National Science 
Advisory Board, of which President 
Compton is chairman. Among other 
changes, the sub-committee, of which 
Dr. Compton also is a member, sug- 
gested adoption of the methods of 
air-mass analysis developed by V. 
and Jacob Bjerknes, of the Geophys- 
ical Institute of Bergen, Norway. 
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M.1.T. high-speed photographs by Harold E. Edgerton, '27, and Kenneth J. Germeshausen, '31 





Portrait of a Bursting Soap Bubble 


Inflation 


The meteorological methods of the Norwegians have 
been studied and applied to American conditions at the 
Institute for several years, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor C. G. A. Rossby, with outstanding success. 

Commenting upon the proposed changes, the New 
York Times recently editorialized: 

“When the President appointed the Science Advisory 
Board to act under the jurisdiction of the National 
Academy of Sciences and the National Research Coun- 
cil, he took a step which may prove to be of historic 
importance. Meteorologists will think so after reading 
that the Board’s special committee on the Weather 
Bureau has recommended the European method of 
analyzing air masses in forecasting the weather. 

“To the man content with the prediction that to- 
morrow will be fair and warm or cold and rainy, air- 
mass analysis means nothing. An outgrowth of the War, 
it marks one of the more important scientific advances 
of our time. Unable to obtain from ships and from the 
Continent telegraphic reports of barometric conditions 
for forecasting, Professor V. Bjerknes of the Geophysical 
Institute of Bergen, evolved a method which proved to 
be so highly useful in his native Norway that it has been 
adopted as a whole by Russia and in part by other 
European countries. It is this method which is now rec- 
ommended for the United States, where, it must be 
added, it has been the subject of study at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

“Those strange curved lines on weather maps, 
‘isobars’ in technical parlance, indicate pressure dis- 
tribution. The weather is forecast with the aid of a suc- 
cession of such maps. Yet it has long been known that 
isobars are misleading. They reduce pressures to sea 
level— something purely imaginary for the high plateau 
of the Middle West and the still higher West. Tempera- 
ture, wind, and weather are not reduced to sea level. 
The map is therefore a conglomerate of the imagined 
and the observed. 





Over-Inflation 


Collapse 


“How different is a Norwegian or Russian map! 
Based on the theory that an equatorial warm wind slides 
up on a cold polar wind, it pictures the conditions that 
prevail in vertical slices of the atmosphere. Norwegians 
talk of the ‘polar front,’ the boundary where the winds 
battle and where weather is made. It is the study of these 
superposed currents, variously affected by the earth’s 
rotation and local conditions, that comprises much of 
air-mass analysis. Given enough stations, and observa- 
tions made from airplanes or by means of unmanned 
balloons, the front is easily located. It proves to be an 
intangible mass girdling the earth and forever writhing, 
so that it is often carried many degrees of latitude north 
or south. If our own meteorologists have made little 
practical use of a method which has been brilliantly suc- 
cessful abroad, it is because of the modifying conditions 
of our peculiar continent. But it is precisely these that 
should be studied in an effort to give us a more trust- 
worthy weather forecasting service.” 


Popular Lectures on Science 


HE Control of Water Powers — and How It is 

Studied in the Laboratory” was described by Ken- 
neth C. Reynolds, ’25, Assistant Professor of Hydrau- 
lies, in the first of the annual Society of Arts popular 
science lectures on December 17. 

The enormous annual toll of life and property taken 
by storms, erosion, and floods, and the efforts of hydrau- 
lic engineers to harness these destructive forces of nature 
formed the basis of Professor Reynolds’ address. He told 
of various researches now being carried on in the Insti- 
tute’s hydraulic laboratory by means of models of the 
Winthrop Sea Wall and the Cape Cod Canal. 

In the second popular science lecture on January 14, 
Professor Edward R. Schwarz, ’23, of the Department 
of Mechanical Engineering, will discuss “The Romance 
of Textile Technology.” 
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Dr. Philip McC. Morse, Assistant Professor of Phys- 
ics, will speak on “Sound and Silence” on February 11. 
Concluding the series on March 11 will be an address by 
Professor Horace T. Mann, ’25, of the Department of 
Mining and Metallurgy, entitled “Oil — the Black Gold 
of the Twentieth Century.” 


' Housing the World in Texas 


MERICA could solve its unemployment and housing 
problems simultaneously by paying jobless men to 
build homes instead of paying them not to build homes, 
declared Sir Raymond Unwin, distinguished British 
architect and authority on city planning, at a formal 
dinner given in his honor by President Compton and 
members of the Institute Faculty at Walker Memorial 
on December 11. 

England, with its huge cost of maintaining the un- 
employed, has found the policy economically sound, Sir 
Raymond said, and if carried out extensively, it will 
mean houses fully paid for in about 30 years, with a 
profitable rental income, and the cost of building written 
off in the investment. 

He deplored the tendency toward crowded housing, 
and stated that the entire civilized population of 
the world could be housed in an area one-third the 
size of Texas, in no more than 10 cottages to the 
acre, with several hundred square miles left over for 
parks. 

President Compton presided at the dinner, and Mr. 
Harry J. Carlson, ’92, a member of the Corporation and 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee of the School of 
Architecture, was the first speaker. He introduced Mr. 
Robert D. Kohn, Director of the Housing Bureau of the 
Public Works Administration in Washington, who spoke 
on problems of modern housing. Other speakers were 
Mr. Thomas Adams, consultant to the Regional Plan 
Association of New York, and Mr. Charles D. Maginnis, 
first Vice-President of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. Among the guests were many prominent architects 
of New England, as well as members of the architectural 
staffs of various educational institutions. 

Sir Raymond, who is here to deliver a series of lectures 
in the Institute’s new Course in City Planning at the 
School of Architecture, gave the first of five public 
addresses on the afternoon preceding the dinner, when 
he spoke on “The City as an Expression of Corporate 
Civic Life.”” On December 14 he lectured on the topic 
“Nothing Gained by Crowding,” and on December 21, 
on “Regional Planning and Zoning.” He will discuss 
“Residential Developments” on January 4, and on 
January 11, “The Place of Imagination in City Plan- 
ning.” 

Internationally known as one of the foremost practi- 
tioners in the field of city planning, Sir Raymond during 
the World War acted as director of the housing branch 
of the British Ministry of Munitions, after which he was 
appointed chief architect to the Ministry of Health. 
In 1929 he was made technical adviser to the Greater 
London Regional Planning Committee. He is a former 
head of the Town Planning Institute, and is a Fellow 
and former President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 








Miscellanea 


HE important Alexander Van Rensselaer lecture 

of the Drexel Institute in Philadelphia was delivered 
by President Compton on December 6. His subject was 
“High Voltage Engineering.” 
@ Dr. Jerome C. Hunsaker, ’12, Head of the Department 
of Mechanical Engineering, has been appointed to 
represent Technology on a special committee on hazards 
to aircraft due to electrical phenomena, organized by the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics at the 
request of the United States Navy Department. 
@ The committee will review the whole field of electrical 
effects on aircraft, especially with reference to high 
frequency influences, and will make recommendations 
regarding a research program. The group comprises, in 
addition to Dr. Hunsaker, the chief of the U.S. Weather 
Bureau, the Director of the Bureau of Standards, and 
representatives of the Navy Department and Johns 
Hopkins University. 
@ Dr. Hunsaker was guest speaker at the annual meet- 
ing of the Aero Club of New England in November, held 
to commemorate the first ascent of man into the air. 
This year marks the 150th anniversary of the flight of 
Pilatre de Rozier and the Marquis d’Arlandes in the 
Montgolfier brothers’ balloon, in the presence of Ben- 
jamin Franklin and the French court. 
@ Professor Ralph E. Freeman, Acting Head of the De- 
partment of Economics and Statistics, discussed “The 
Value of Money” at a recent meeting of the North- 
eastern Section of the American Chemical Society. 
@ ‘The St. Lawrence Seaway Treaty” was the subject 
of an address by Professor Lawrence B. Chapman, 10, 
Head of the Institute’s Course in Ship Operation, before 
the Merchant Marine Club of Boston on December 13. 





Wide World 


Norman B. Krim, ’34, and the ““man-chine” which he has designed 

as an electrical analogue of two fundamental laws of the behavioris- 

tic school of psychology. Other machines which perform in much the 
same manner have been built, but Krim’s design is new 
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@ The selection of Francis H. Lessard, ’36, of Brockton, 
Mass., as the most outstanding student in New England 
in the Citizens’ Military Training Camps was recently 
announced by Major General Fox Conner, Commanding 
General of the Ist Corps area. General John J. Pershing 
presented Lessard with the Pershing Medal for “dis- 
tinguished attainment in military education.” 

@ Walter G. Whitman, °17, of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana spoke on “The Development of High 
Pressure Furnaces for Chemical Processes” on Decem- 
ber 15, under the auspices of the Department of Chemi- 
cal Engineering. 

@ Dr. Karl O. Lange, Director of Technology’s meteor- 
ological airplane station, recently attended a conference 
held in Kansas City by the Transcontinental and West- 
ern Airlines, where he discussed problems of ice forma- 
tion on airplanes. 


Corporation Visiting and Advisory 
Committee Reports 


ELOW are condensations of two more Visiting 
B and Advisory Committee Reports recently 
presented to the Corporation of the Institute and 
published here as part of a series now appearing in The 
Review. 


Jornt REPORT OF VISITING COMMITTEES OF THE 
DEPARTMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING AND Puysics * 


Plans concerning the Departments of Chemistry, 
Chemical Engineering, and Physics being at present 
highly interdependent in many important particulars, 
the Visiting Committees on these three units of the 
Institute met together twice during 1932-1933. 

The objectives of each of the three departments, says 
their joint report, involve two common aspects: “‘The 
furnishing of the basic undergraduate training upon 
the effectiveness of which depends in large measure the 
success of undergraduate instruction throughout the 
Institute, and the advanced scientific study and re- 
search upon which a large part of the scientific prestige 
of the Institute rests. In both of these aspects the 
departments are making notable and sound progress.” 

The report, prepared prior to their dedicatory ex- 
ercises (described fully in The Review last July) stresses 
the “‘significance to science and engineering education” 
of the George Eastman Research Laboratories and 
pays due tribute to “‘the generosity of Mr. Eastman 
which made the laboratories possible.” 

These “‘new laboratories and the Rockefeller Re- 
search Fund,” it continues, “have added great stimulus 
and effectiveness to the work in chemistry... . 
There has been desperate need for equipment, which 
[has been] partially relieved . . . by the purchase of 
permanent equipment from the Rockefeller Fund. This 


*The Visiting Committee of the Department of Chemistry and 
Chemical Engineering at the time of this report consisted of: Lam- 
mot du Pont, 01, Bradley Dewey, ’09, Arthur D. Little, ’85, Frank 
W. Lovejoy, ’94, and M. H. Eisenhart, ’07. The Visiting Committee 
of the Department of Physics consisted of W. D. Coolidge, ’96; A. L. 
Loomis; F. B. Jewett, 03; and F. J. Chesterman, ’05. 
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year’s [1932-1933] operating budget allows $10,000, or 
an average of about $85 per man for the 118 men 
engaged in research in this department — an amount 
whose smallness was a surprise to those members of the 
Committee who have had experience with research 
laboratories. 

“The three undergraduate organic laboratories, 
which were formerly operated independently, have 
been consolidated, to everyone’s satisfaction. The 
research program is centering around the investigation 
of the nature of the binding forces in organic molecules 
by modern physical agencies such as Raman spectrum, 
absorption spectrum, effects of temperature, and so on. 
These methods are expected to interpret and correlate 
the extensive chemical data which have previously been 
accumulated. 

“In physical chemistry the work is largely centered 
around accurate measures of the properties of sub- 
stances, especially gases, over a wide range of tempera- 
tures. The ten-year program on the properties of steam 
at high temperatures and pressures is practically 
completed, and the results have been internationally 
accepted and used practically in the design of modern 
high-pressure steam turbines. The next big program 
should be to extend physical-chemical studies to the 
important field of low temperatures.” 

In the Department of Physics, the report notes, “the 
courses of the first two years have been completely 
revised, with increased emphasis on the handling of 
problems by applying fundamental principles rather 
than by formulas, and on ‘modern physics.’ The upper- 
class work now includes theoretical physics and courses, 
with laboratory, in heat, electricity, optics, acoustics, 
properties of matter, spectroscopy, electronics, and 
x-rays, of which the last three are new and have added 
much to the value and interest of the work. 

“Recognizing the fundamental réle which physics 
will play in future engineering developments, plans are 
being perfected for programs of study in which physics 
elective courses may be chosen from various engineering 
courses, thus training men who will combine training in 
the basic and modern physics with an introduction to 
some aspect of engineering. The thought is to give some 
physicists an introduction to engineering just as we 
have always given all engineers a basis of at least the 
more elementary physics. Plans for a five-year program 
of Honors Courses are also being considered. 

“Research is active in spectroscopy, x-rays, elec- 
tronics, properties of matter, and mathematical physics, 
including quantum theory. The number of under- 
graduate students specializing in physics has increased 
from 52 to 99 [1932-1933], and the number of 
graduate students from 17 to 40 in the past two years. 
This year [1932-1933] there are also eight National 
and International Research Fellows, all of whom have 
previously received their Ph.D. degrees from other 
universities and have selected M. I. T. as the best place 
in which to carry on their researches under fellowship 
grants from the Rockefeller Foundation. . . .” 

Supplementary to its earlier reference to the work 
in physical chemistry, which has “for many years . . . 
been pointing to a systematic program of accurate 
measurements of properties of matter at low tempera- 
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tures,” the report discusses the need for the proposed 
cryogenic laboratory. “This ‘systematic program’ for 
physical chemistry,” says the report, “has been called 
the most important field of chemistry, for a practical as 
well as a theoretical reason. Practically, calculations of 
yields of all chemical reactions depend upon knowledge 
of quantities, characteristic of the reacting quantities, 
which can only be found by measurements at low 
temperatures. Theoretically, the complicated forces 
between atoms and molecules are greatly simplified at 
low temperatures, so that low temperature experiments 
furnish the key to unlock the secrets of atomic and 
molecular attractions. 

“In physics, properties of matter like super-electrical 
conductivity and specific heats require much elucida- 
tion, and recent discoveries of new types of spectra 
radiated by crystals at low temperatures open up new 
possibilities of interpreting crystal structure as success- 
fully as atomic structure has been interpreted, through 
spectroscopy. 

““Cryogenic research at M. I. T., which was being 
initiated some years ago, was halted by order of the 
Executive Committee in 1924, following the compressed 
oxygen explosion at Harvard. Having subsequently 
ascertained the true cause of that explosion, permission 
was given to reémbark upon the cryogenic program, and 
President Stratton attempted to secure the necessary 
equipment, with aid from the Air Reduction Company, 
in 1927-1928. Later, in 1930, the Executive Committee 
gave informal approval to the project, provided sub- 
stantial special funds could be secured for the purpose. 
This is the present status of the project, which would 
cost, completed, about $200,000 (1929 estimate), with 
about $12,000 annually for operation. Details of the 
program of cryogenic research and a layout of the pro- 
posed cryogenic laboratory have been reviewed by the 
committees, and are on file in the President’s office. 

“On account of the completion of the ten-year pro- 
gram of research on steam, the Department of Chemis- 
try is now in a particularly favorable condition to 
undertake the cryogenic program if facilities were 
available. However, one part of this program, which is 
relatively inexpensive, is too urgent to be postponed if 
any way can be found to provide for it, as follows: 

“Every modern research laboratory needs liquid air 
as a laboratory service. For example, the Princeton 
laboratories use about two tons annually. Practically 
all universities have liquid air plants, more or less 
adequate. In Boston the only supply is in small amounts. 

‘“*When Harvard and M. I. T. both began planning 
new laboratories in 1929, they agreed that a liquid air 
plant was essential but that two plants would be an 
unnecessary duplication. On account of its projected 
program of cryogenic research, it was agreed that the 
plant should be installed at M. I. T. and should furnish 
liquid air to Harvard at operating cost plus ten per 
cent. With the onset of the depression, this plan has not 
materialized, to the embarrassment of M. I. T. and the 
detriment of scientific work at both M. I. T. and 
Harvard. 

“*A liquid nitrogen unit could probably be installed 
for considerably less than $25,000, which was the 1929 
estimate. If secured, it could be installed and used in 
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one of the temporary war buildings to the rear of the 
main building, pending the later erection of the cryo- 
genic laboratory. . . .” 

The report concludes by discussing the question of 
obtaining funds for the support of research in coming 
years, especially after the schedule of yearly Rockefeller 
grants terminates. These, beginning with 1931, are 
successively, $20,000, $45,000, $45,000, $30,000, $20,- 
000, and $10,000. The money is “‘available for research 
in biology, chemistry, geology, and physics . . .” and 
has so far been expended “principally for (1) coépera- 
tive research programs involving more than one de- 
partment and (2) equipment needed immediately for 
research, but of permanent utility in research. . . .” 


Joint REporRT OF THE VISITING AND ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGY 
AND Pusiic HEALTH* 


Soon after 1900 it became obvious that, in addition 
to a basic training in biology, physiology, and sanitary 
science and bacteriology, there were demands for 
special training in the different branches of public 
health work, including subjects covering the special 
laboratory procedures which are employed in health 
departments, organization and administration of health 
units, and the methods of epidemiological investiga- 
tion. In 1910, therefore, the name of the Department 
of Biology was changed to Department of Biology and 
Public Health. 

The great advances in industrial biology and food 
technology, based on biological processes, made de- 
sirable the establishment of an option in Industrial 
Biology (Option II), in which fermentation and the food 
industries receive special consideration. In 1929 there 
was added Public Health Engineering (Option III), as 
it was believed that the work of the engineer in public 
health had expanded in scope to such an extent that it 
was necessary for him to have a much broader biological 
foundation, and special knowledge in such branches as 
the equipment and operation of milk pasteurization 
plants, mosquito control, industrial hygiene and san- 
itation, epidemiology and statistics, and the broad 
principles of public health administration. 

Thus have come into being the three Options in the 
Course. All students take fundamental subjects in biol- 
ogy and bacteriology, organic and sanitary chemistry, 
and the applications of sanitation to the control of 
environment and industrial operations, for these form 

a main axis of public health instruction to which col- 
lateral subjects are related. 

In Option I, however, the student is specially trained 
for immediate ability to engage in the laboratory or 
administrative functions of a health department, or to 
go on advantageously to the study of medicine; in 
Option IT he is equipped to enter at once into the activ- 


*The Visiting Committee which made the above report consisted of 
Maurice R. Scharff, 09, Chairman; Redfield Proctor, ’02; Francis H. 
Williams, ’73; and William H. Bovey, ’94. The Advisory Committee 
members who met with the Visiting Committee included: Stanley H. 
Osborn, James A. Tobey, °15, C. C. Young, F. C. Blanck, Charles L. 
Gabriel, 12, Rudolph E. Gruber, ’16, R. E. Lee, H. P. Eddy, Jr., 17, 
Charles A. Holmquist, 06, Robert S. Weston, ’94, Arthur D. Weston, 
Ralph E. Tarbett, 05, Donald B. Armstrong, ’13, C. B. Morison, 
Kendall Emerson. 
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ities of the growing food or fermentation industries; in 
Option III he acquires a knowledge of the broad aspects 
of engineering required in the public health services of 
the federal or state governments, as an operator of 
water purification or sewage disposal plants, or in the 
sanitary control of the environment as it affects public 
welfare. Through his work in surveying, applied me- 
chanics, structures, hydraulics, and sanitary engineer- 
ing, he is also equipped to enter upon work leading to 
constructional or consulting practice. 

Following the above outline of the history and pres- 
ent organization of the Department which was given to 
the Committees by the Head, Professor S. C. Prescott, 
*94, the research phases in Biology and Public Health 
were described by Professor J. W. M. Bunker. These, 
consisting of investigations in both pure and applied 
biological science, are: 

(1) Carried forward personally by staff members on 
problems of their own selection, or 

(2) By research assistants under supervision, or by 
advanced students who use all or part of their results 
for thesis material, or are 

(3) Prosecuted as a part of a definite program in a 
special field of investigation in the unofficial Division of 
Biological Research, or are 

(4) Undertaken by assistants under staff supervision, 
supported wholly or partially by codperating industries. 

Investigations carried out under the fourth heading 
are ordinarily problems suggested or specifically pro- 
pounded by the firm which underwrites the expense of 
the research and, while such coéperating firms are given 
access to results prior to their publication, the Depart- 
ment reserves the right to make such publication. Only 
problems of scientific interest and merit are accepted 
on this basis, but from this type of research a small 
revenue is derived over and above the charges accruing 
to the Institute for the overhead expense. 

The de facto Division of Biological Research is an 
experiment, begun in 1929, to see if a sub-group of 
research workers under partial supervision of a staff 
member could accomplish a constructive piece of re- 
search work in the border-line fields between biology, 
physics, and chemistry. Definite codperative effort since 
the idea first took form is to be noted in relationships 
which have been established with the Research Labora- 
tory of Organic Chemistry, and the Departments of 
Physics and Electrical Engineering, notably in the 
design of special equipment for biological studies in- 
volving changes of voltages in living tissues and the 
electrocardiograph. As a by-product of coéperative re- 
search with other departments, developments have 
taken place in their own work; viz., the completion of a 
novel type of water prism for the separation of ultra- 
violet light into its component single bands on a scale 
not heretofore reported elsewhere; and a new type of 
quartz monchromator for the same purpose. 

The benefits of codrdinated and definitely planned 
research having been amply demonstrated, it is to be 
hoped that in time official recognition of biological 
research may take the form of an establishment of a 
definite subdivision under this name with suitable funds, 
space, and equipment. The inspiration offered to stu- 
dents by achievements of this type is particularly stimu- 
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lating and the minor problems available for student 
work under competent supervision should be plentiful. 
Technology is in an especially favorable position for 
fundamental biological investigations which can go 
forward most surely if the exact and reproducible 
measurements of other neighboring sciences can be 
employed. 

Upon the conclusion of Professor Bunker’s remarks, 
Professor Clair E. Turner, ’17, dealt with the accom- 
plishments of the Department in the fields of health 
education and industrial hygiene. Work in the former 
has embraced research through which a practicable pro- 
gram for health education in schools has been evolved 
and shown to produce actual improvement in health 
and growth. Many graduate students who have been 
trained at Technology in Health Education now occupy 
important positions in this field, as, for examples, the 
present directors of health and education for the Philip- 
pine Islands, for China, for Ceylon, for Connecticut, 
for Cleveland, San Francisco, and Des Moines, Iowa. 

Through a coéperative arrangement between the In- 
stitute and Eastman Teaching Films, representatives of 
the Department have directed the development of 34 
completed pictures and have prepared 12 additional 
scenarios for teaching hygiene, sanitation, and physi- 
ology in the secondary and elementary schools. Each 
such film carries the title, ““Made with the Coéperation 
of the Department of Biology and Public Health, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology.” Funds derived by 
the Institute through this codperative effort have been 
used to equip a Biocinema Research Laboratory. 

Industrial hygiene activities of the Department have 
included participation in the direction and analysis of 
results obtained from the significant studies carried 
on by the Western Electric Company over some years 
to determine those conditions of employment which 
are related to employee effectiveness. Several periodic 
reports of approximately 150 pages each have been 
issued describing the test room studies upon fatigue, 
rest pauses, consistency of production, the length of the 
working day, length of the working week, and other 
investigations. 

After Professor Turner had spoken, Professor Prescott 
again addressed the Committees briefly on the pro- 
posed William Thompson Sedgwick Memorial Labora- 
tories, indicating that some assurances of financial sup- 
port for the project had already been received. He ex- 
pressed the hope that the matter might be consummated 
within the next five years. 

In the ensuing discussion of the work of the Depart- 
ment, the report of the Committees notes that the 
following four main topics developed: 

(1) The desirability of summer work in the public 
health field for those who expect to go into this pro- 
fession, and the desirability of having students make 
contact with medical health officers. 

(2) The importance to the student of cultivating his 
ability to meet men effectively. 

(3) The desirability of some training in business 
principles for men in food technology. 

(4) The clear and favorable recognition of the differ- 
ence between men trained in public health engineering 
and in sanitary engineering. 
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Police Radio enables police to strike 
with lightning speed...to catch 
criminals on the spot ... to make 
thousands of arrests otherwise im- 
possible. In many cities, headquar- 
: ters now broadcasts the alarm via 
Western Electric apparatus . . . instantly radio patrol 
cars are racing to the scene of the crime! 

Naturally police insist upon equipment that is de- 
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pendable day and night, year after year. And they get 
it in Western Electric Police Radio—backed by 50 
years of making Bell telephones. 

Western Electric has also pioneered in manufac- 
turing equipment for radio telephone broadcasting, 
aviation radio, talking pictures, sound amplifying and 
distribution, aids for the hard-of-hearing. This Com- 
pany has steadily maintained its leadership in the 
field of sound transmission. 
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GENTILITY IN THE AIR 
(Continued from page 129) 


ing the delays of motor traffic which hold up airport buses 
and the planes awaiting them. It is even conceivable that 
the lines will see the obvious advantage of generally 
increasing the scheduled running times slightly. Cer- 
tainly the above figures show that a 15-minute increase 
would cut the number of late planes by half, while with 
the new super-speed transports, there seems little need 
to exaggerate the time-saving qualities of air transport. 

Technical advances in engine and airplane design, in 
de-icing equipment, in flight instruments, and in radio 
aids to navigation have so far proved effective in better- 
ing the safety record, and increasing regularity. 

The chief major technical difficulty now between 
present percentages of schedules flown and _ perfect 
achievement is that of blind landing equipment and 
technique. The magnitude of this problem must not be 
underestimated. It is true that several different types of 
equipment have proven experimentally successful. It is 
also true that three airports are at present equipped with 
landing beams. The popular idea, however, that airlines 
will be making routine all-fog flights within a few months 
is far too optimistic. 

The present equipment will undoubtedly undergo 
many changes, and its installation at the major airports 
will take much time and money. The airlines themselves 
must equip their planes with the necessary instruments. 
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They must perfect the technique of using the landing 
beam, and must instruct their pilots in it. Then will 
come a period when airplanes carrying only mail will 
essay such flights. Not until this experience has been 
gained will the airlines be ready to extend the practice of 
full-fog flying to passenger carrying. A few years, rather 
than a few months, will be needed. 

But some day come it must and with it one of the most 
spectacular achievements in modern transportation; 
spectacular, that is, from the point of view of the 
transportation operator. For the passenger, there will be 
nothing duller. When the take-off, trip, and landing are 
all carried out in fog, the view from the cabin will closely 
resemble that from a white-tiled subway without sta- 
tions. 

Even in clear weather, the average passenger finds 
plane travel rather dull, unless he can interest himself 
in large-scale structural geology or the vagaries of cloud 
formations. Already individual radio head sets and even 
movies thrown against a screen at the end of the cabin 
have been experimented with as counter-irritants. 

Possibly by the time the super-speed, super-blind, 
super-dull all-fog airplane flight becomes a common- 
place, the airlines will be forced further toward the 
stratosphere by competition from the high-speed, 
streamlined, aluminum-alloy rail cars that have been 
promised us. In that case, we shall revise the above 
piece, showing how the railroads are catching up with 
the airlines. 
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The grinding wheel — leader of the “Norton 
Abrasives” group. When your tool room men 
ask for the white wheel or the “B” bond wheel, 
it’s a Norton they want. Factory production : 
men requisition Norton wheels when dependable eS COMPANY 
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MINING AND METALLURGY 
AT M. I. T. 


(Continued from page 137) 


been an increase in the number of students pursuing 
advanced studies in recent years. Twenty-two Masters’ 
degrees have been awarded since the first in 1909, and 16 
Doctors’ degrees since the first in 1920. In addition, for a 
period of 40 years or more, many special students have 
taken advanced courses without trying for a degree. 
As a valuable adjunct to the class room and laboratory 
instruction, optional summer school visits to mines and 
metallurgical plants have afforded opportunity to the 
students to correlate theory and practice and have given 
a better conception of the lecture courses and a better 
understanding of mineral occurrences, surveying meth- 
ods, apparatus, and operating conditions. The first trip 
was made in 1871 to the Rocky Mountain region and 
California and, with a few exceptions, subsequent trips 
were made every year down to the last one in 1916. 
Districts covered in different years included Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, and that part of the United 
States north of the Mason and Dixon line and east of the 
Mississippi, going even into the Lake Superior copper 
and iron country. This area contains a wide selection of 
mining and metallurgical operations. The territory 
chosen has usually been such that in one year mines 
would predominate and the next year metallurgical 
plants, and so on. The high spot was perhaps the joint 
summer school in 1904 with Harvard, Columbia, and 
Yale in Colorado at Idaho Springs and Silver Plume. 
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The present required summer courses in surveying 
and mining practice were evolved during the years 1913 
to 1922 when the students attended the Civil Engineer- 
ing Surveying Camp at East Machias, Maine, and sub- 
sequently went to some mine in Nova Scotia, New Eng- 
land, or New Jersey for underground surveying. Since 
1923, the instruction has been centralized in the per- 
manent and fully equipped Summer Mining Camp at 
Dover, N. J. This is ideally located in an iron mining 
district with nearby zine and anthracite mines and 
metallurgical plants. 

A form of the old itinerant summer mining school 
exists in the required course in plant visits which was 
established a few years ago to provide for the needs of 
metallurgical students. These visits occupy the last week 
of the summer vacation prior to the senior year and fol- 
low a fixed orbit in New Jersey and eastern Pennsyl- 
yrania to study the production of iron and steel, zinc, 
lead, and copper. Iron and steel plants around Boston 
and in Worcester are also visited during term time. 


HE broad scope of the Course in Mining has led its 

graduates into widely diversified fields of industry, 
including agriculture, forestry, trade, banking, and 
numerous other lines. Many men have taken the Course 
without any expectation of following mining as a pro- 
fession because it afforded a broad education in science 
and engineering. This is well illustrated by the following 
list of some of the outstanding and widely known 
alumni of Course III: ferrous metallurgists, Henry M. 
Howe, ’71*; Henry D. Hibbard, ’77; Frederick W. 
Wood, ’77; Harry H. Campbell, ’79*; C. Snelling 
Robinson, ’84; David Baker, ’85, Albert Sauveur, ’89; 
Bradley Stoughton, ’96; industrial leader of Japan, 
Baron Takuma Dan, ’78 *; owner and operator of largest 


bad 
é 


foreign business house in Korea, Walter D. Townsend, 


76 *; prominent business men active in Technology affairs, 
James P. Tolman, ’68 *; James P. Munroe, ’82*; T. 
Coleman du Pont, ’84 *; Everett Morss, ’85; heads of 
banking houses, Edward W. Rollins, °71*; Frank F. 
Johnson, ’84; Hugh MacRae, °85; William C. Potter, 
"97; mining engineers and managers of wide reputation, 
Charles W. Goodale, ’75 *; John E. Hardman, °77 *; 
John H. Allen, ’81; Arthur Winslow, ’81; Allen H. 
Rogers, 90; Louis S. Cates, 02; non-ferrous metallurgists 
of distinction, Walter R. Ingalls, ’86; Jasper Whiting, 
’°89; Robert Mannesmann, ’93 *; George Moore, °93 
(invented Moore filter); Fred W. Draper, ’95; Archer E. 
Wheeler, ’95; prominent educators, Robert H. Richards, 
68; W. Spencer Hutchinson, ’92; Frederic H. Sexton, 
01; Elmer A. Holbrook, ’04; Charles H. Clapp, ’05; 
John G. Barry, ’07; important participants in develop- 
ment and use of electrical apparatus, H. Ward Leonard, 
°83 *; Timothy W. Sprague, 87 *: specialists in Federal 
service, Colonel David A. Lyle, ’84 *, of the U. S. Army, 
who invented the Lyle gun; Frederick H. Newell, °85 *, 
of the Reclamation Service; prominent in the political 
and industrial life of Mexico, Salvador 5S. Madero, ’00. 

The Department has always been fortunate in having 
a personnel of high quality, teachers who understood 
young men and took pleasure in training them. The first 
lectures in metallurgy were given by Charles W. Eliot, 





* Deceased. 
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who later became one of Harvard’s famous presidents. 
He served the Institute from 1865 to 1869 and was suc- 
ceeded by John M. Ordway (1869 to 1884) who was 
later to continue as a successful teacher of chemistry at 
other institutions until his death many years later. 
President Rogers taught geology as a natural science in 
connection with physics for the first five years. James D. 
Hague, a name prominent in the annals of American 
mining, was professor of mining for two years and, in 
1867, his place was taken by A. L. Rockwell of Sheffield, 
who remained until 1873. 

Robert H. Richards is the only man living today who 
has a record of continuous connection with Technology 
from the year of its birth. Here, in brief, is his record: 
For a year after his graduation in 1868, he was an 
Assistant in General Chemistry; from 1869-70, an In- 
structor in Assaying and Qualitative Analysis; 1871-72, 
Professor of Mineralogy and Assaying, in charge of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Laboratories; 1873-1914, Pro- 
fessor of Mining Engineering and Head of the Depart- 
ment; from 1914 to now, Professor Emeritus. Class after 
class marched forth bearing the imprint of his fine quali- 
ties. From the time they came into his unique course in 
blowpipe silver assay in the second year until their 
graduation, he not only taught them, but was also their 
confidant, helping them through their troubles by his 
wise counsel and friendly advice. Practically all engineer- 
ing and chemistry students as well came to know him 
during the long series of years that he gave the lectures 
on metallurgy of iron which had the largest attendance 
of any course in the senior year. At a dinner in 1908 
celebrating Professor Richards’ completion of 40 years 
of teaching at Technology, the late James P. Munroe, 
*82, expressed the sentiment of the alumni in three 
words, “‘ We love you.” To us he always was and always 
will be “ Bobby.”’ Many may have forgotten much that 
they learned at Technology, but they still retain happy 
and vivid memories of the annual student parties given 
by Professor Richards and Mrs. Richards (Ellen H., ’73) 
at their home in Jamaica Plain. 

Professor Richard W. Lodge, ’79, or “ Dicky,”’ after 
serving as Assistant for two years, 1879-80 and 1886-87, 
came on the staff permanently in 1889 and remained 
until 1907. Under him in Fire Assaying the men learned 
how to run furnaces and handle hot things without get- 
ting burned. Once a man became a friend of Lodge, the 
friendship endured firm and steadfast. Professor Freder- 
ick W. Clark, ’80, whom Lodge succeeded in 1889, 
served seven years and later became a _ prominent 
builder in Chicago. 

Three Special Lecturers played important parts in the 
curriculum over a period of 30 years. Dr. Henry Marion 
Howe, ’71, perhaps the leading iron and steel metal- 
lurgist and metallographist of his time, gave the lectures 
on copper metallurgy from 1884 to 1897. He not only 
excelled in imparting a large amount of knowledge in the 
brief space of an hour, but in presenting it with wonder- 
ful clarity. Timothy W. Sprague, ’87, who had served as 
Assistant for a year after his graduation and then went 
into the field of electricity, gave lectures on Electricity 
in Mining from 1898 to 1918, a period when this form of 
power was revolutionizing mining operations. Dr. Albert 
Sauveur, ’89, now of Harvard, (Continued on page 154) 
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The Aquarium’s down at the Battery. 
You may miss it if you like, and it 
will never miss you. But don’t miss 
the Seaglade at the Hotel St. Regis. 
Deep-sea atmosphere by Joseph 
Urban. Rippling rhythms by Meyer 
Davis himself, aided by Maximilian 
Bergére. Entertainment that really 
entertains. Oceans of fun, if you like 
being with a lively young crowd. Din- 
ner, $3. Supper, $1.50. Couvert after 
9:30, $1.50;Saturdays,$2.50...dinner 
guests excepted. Rooms, from $4, 
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and one of the leading metallographists of today, gave 
the first instruction in that subject at Technology in his 
course of lectures during the years 1898-01, 1904-06, 
and 1914-19. 

Dr. Heinrich Oscar Hofman came to the Department 
with a background of European training and practice. 
‘“*Heinie” retained the naive charm and shyness of a 
youth and the lovable characteristics of the German. An 
indefatigable worker, he gave the Mining Department 
an international reputation through his many books and 
writing. Starting as Assistant Professor in 1889, he be- 
came Associate Professor the next year and full Pro- 
fessor of Metallurgy in 1898. He was made Head of the 
Department in 1914 and continued until 1920 when, on 
account of poor health, and at his request, he retained 
charge of only the metallurgical division. His health 
continued to fail so that he retired as Professor Emeritus 
in 1922. His laboratory researches, his writings, and his 
lectures all showed painstaking care for detail. The min- 
ing library, to which geology has recently been annexed, 
was his love. He made it world wide in scope, and no 
worthwhile book or periodical failed to escape his watch- 
ful eye. He knew it thoroughly and, when asked for a 
reference on a subject, could go straight to the right 
book, turn to a page, and point out to the inquirer that 
there would be found the desired information. 

The position of departmental assistant has been the 
first job for a number of graduates who have later risen 
to fame. Among these are: William Foster, ’74, a well- 
known mining engineer now deceased; Dr. John Duff, 
Jr., °81, a leading physician of Charlestown, also de- 
ceased; Professor Elbridge C. Jacobs, ’96, of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, now State Geologist, and a rec- 
ognized authority on the geology of that State; Professor 
William W. Garrett, ’01, whose promising educational 
career at the Missouri School of Mines was cut short by 
early death; Dr. Frederic H. Sexton, ’01, who has been 
director of technical education for Nova Scotia for many 
years; Charles Adrian Sawyer, Jr., "02, one of Boston’s 
prominent building contractors; Professor Durward 
Copeland, ’03, Director of the Missouri School of Mines 
and later mining operator in Bolivia; Professor Thomas 
G. Chapman, ’09, of the University of Arizona; and Dr. 
Marcus A. Grossmann, ’11, a recognized authority on 
the physical metallurgy of alloy steels. 

Many of the present staff members studied under 
Professor Richards and are carrying on his principles in 
the growing Department. Professor Edward E. Bugbee, 
’00, served as Assistant for three years, 1900 to 1903, and 
after teaching in the West returned in 1907 to succeed 
Lodge in Fire Assaying and to carry on the reputation of 
that course for requiring strict accuracy and detailed 
knowledge. The author worked with Professor Richards 
for four years as private assistant in preparing the two 
original volumes of his monumental work on ore dressing 
and then became a member of the staff in 1901 to teach 
mining and ore dressing. Rufus C. Reed, ’04, has dealt 
with the laboratory work in fire assaying and gold 
metallurgy since his graduation. Professor Carle R. 
Hayward, ’04, first acquired a background of teaching 
elsewhere and then returned tothe (Concluded on page 156) 
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Technology Alumni... 
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HE number of alumni functions, undergraduate 

dances and dinners held in Walker Memorial 
has increased from 185 in 1927-1928 to 440 in 
1932-1933, or 138 per cent; number of guests at- 
tending from 12,832 to 38,407. 

Your class smoker or dinner will receive the 
same courteous reception which has resulted in this 
phenomenal growth of Walker Memorial as a 
social center for all Technology men. 
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BRITAIN’S “ISLES OF JUNE” 


Enjoy the glorious summersunshine of 
the finest winter climate in the world; 
average temperature 70 degrees; 
sea bathing, golf, tennis, squash 
racquets, fishing, riding through 
picturesque palm-fringed paths over- 
looking beautiful lakes, polo, yacht- 
ing and horse racing. Live luxuriously 
at one of the superb hotels at mod- 
erate rates, or rent one of the quaint 
charming cottages by the month or 
season. You can reach Nassau quickly 
and delightfully byship, rail or plane, 

For information see any tourist 
agent, or address Nassau, Bahamas 
Information Bureau, 67 West 44th 
Street, MUrray Hill 2-1152, 
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Department in 1907. In his earlier years his job was largely 
in the metallurgical laboratory, but he gradually assumed 
more and more of Hofman’s work, becoming imbued with 
its established principles, and since the latter’s retirement 
he has had the field of nonferrous metallurgy. He also 
had considerable to do with metallography in its early 
years of development. Professor W. Spencer Hutchinson, 
92, has been Head of the Department since 1927 and 
under his administration has been developed the present 
policy of expansion and growth. Coming to the staff to 
direct the courses in Mining in 1922, he brought a 
ripeness of experience acquired during his many years of 
consulting practice. Dr. George B. Waterhouse arrived 
simultaneously with Professor Hutchinson to direct the 
courses in Metallurgy, with a background of English 
education and practice followed by graduate study and 
iron and steel work in America which eminently fitted 
him for his present specialization in ferrous metallurgy. 
Franklin L. Foster, ’25, joined the Department the fall 
after his graduation and has developed the instruction in 
geophysical prospecting as well as giving some of the 
mining lectures and teaching at the summer mining 
camp. Dr. Horace T. Mann, ’25, who now has the Option 
in Petroleum Engineering, came in 1925, bringing a com- 
bined experience in teaching and practical mining work 
in the West. Dr. Robert S. Williams, ’02, and Dr. Victor 
O. Homerberg, *21, joined us in 1927 with the transfer of 
physical metallurgy to the Mining Department. The 
former had served Technology many years in analytical 
chemistry, gradually working over into metallography, 
while the latter had devoted himself to the field of 
metallography and the special study of ‘nitriding. Pro- 
fessor James W. Pratt, ’24, likewise came to teach physi- 
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cal metallurgy in 1927, and a year later Dr. John P. 
Walsted, ’29, began his teaching career in the same sub- 
ject. Dr. Igor N. Zavarine, ’20, appeared on the Depart- 
ment roll in charge of heat treatment when it was trans- 
ferred from the Mechanical Engineering Department in 
1930. The transfer from the Physics Department of the 
x-ray and ceramic divisions in 1930 and 1933, respec- 


tively, added Professors John T. Norton, °18, and 
Frederic H. Norton, ’18. The former had developed the 
instruction and laboratory in x-rays and the latter in 
ceramics. 

Thus the Department has kept pace with the growth 
of the Institute. It has graduated year after year its 
quota of men, and some women, too, who have received 
a breadth of training which has enabled them to find 
success in many diversified fields. It now offers courses 
along the various divisions of the profession, each in 
charge of specialists in their respective fields and it will 
continue to supply the needs of the mineral and metal 
industries as future developments call for expansion and 
modification of the present instruction. 


In addition to the continuous report of development con- 
tained in annual catalogues and presidents’ reports, the writer 
has made use of five special articles as follows: Robert H. 
Richards, “‘Mining and Metallurgical Laboratories of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology,” Transactions, Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers, Vol. 1. page 400, 1873. 
Robert H. Richards, ““A Mining Laboratory,” Transactions, 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, Vol. 6, page 510, 
1877. Robert H. Richards, ‘American Mining Schools,” 
Transactions, American Institute of Mining Engineers, Vol. 
15, pages 309 and 809, 1886. H. O. Hofman, “Equipment of 
Mining and Metallurgical Laboratories,”’ Transactions, Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers, Vol. 25, page 301, 1895; 
Technology Quarterly, Vol. 8, page 263, 1895. Charles E. Locke, 
*“Mining, Geological, and Metallurgical Laboratories of the 
Institute,” Tech Engineering News, Vol. 3, page 274, 1923. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS and 


BRADFORD JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Famous New England School for Girls. 131lst Year. 4500 Alumnae. 
Accredited Two-Year Liserat Arts Cottece. Music, Art, Dramatics, 
Homemaking. Braprorp Acapemy: Separate Three-Year Preparatory 
School; General Course. Near Boston. Endowed. Superior Faculty. 
Modern Courses and Equipment. Swimming, Riding, Golf, All Sports. 
Katuarine M. Denwortn, Pu.D., President 


Box 15, Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Mass. 


CHOATE SCHOOL 


A Country School in a Model Town near Boston. 
For girls: Boarding 11 to 19; Day 5 to 19 years. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Outdoor life. 

Principal, Aucusta Cuoate, Vassar, 
1600 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 





JUNIOR COLLEGES 


COLBY JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Accredited two-year college for women. Liberal Arts, Family Orienta- 
tion, Secretarial Science, Music and Art. College Preparatory Depart- 
ment includes Junior and Senior years. Lake Sunapee region, one hun- 
dred and fifteen miles from Boston. Free from usual city distractions. All 
outdoor activities. 

Auice W. Nasu, Registrar 


New London. N. H. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Country Day program for non-residents. 
50 acres for sports. 17 miles from Boston. 
2 miles from Wellesley College. 

Hester R. Davizs, A.M., Principal 
24 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
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PREPARATORY SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 





BERKELEY PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Established 1907 
Special Preparation for M. I. T. 
Harry F. Cade, Jr., '28, Principal 


1089 Boylston Street, Boston Tel. Commonwealth 9262 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


Founded 1828. The School that confines itself exclusively to the 
preparation of students for the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Frankuin T. Kurt, Principal, 553 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


CRANBROOK 


Endowed school for 250 boys, near Detroit. Grades 7-12. Prepares for all 
colleges. All buildings new. Small classes. Art, Music, Sports, Science 
emphasized. 72 acres. Canoeing, Hobby Clubs, Sound Movies. 


Dr. W. O. Stevens, 1080 Lone Pine Rd., Bloomfield Hills, Mich 


DWIGHT SCHOOL 
72 Park Avenue, New York City 
College and Regents’ Preparation. 51st Year 


Ernest GREENWOOD, Headmaster 


HEBRON ACADEMY 


Thorough college preparation for boys at costs surprisingly low due to 
endowment and country location. Graduates in 32 colleges. Experienced 
faculty of 15 men. Excellent dormitory, classroom, laboratory and ath- 
letic equipment. For book, **Building Scholarship,’’ address 


Ratpx L. Hunt, Principal, Box T, Hebron, Maine 


HUNTINGTON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Five Forms. Special two-year course for entrance to M. I. T. 
Summer Session Send for catalogue 
Cuartes H. Sampson, Ed.M., Headmaster 


320 Huntington Ave., Boston Tel. Kenmore 1800 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


An Endowed New England School with an excellent record in preparing 
boys for leading colleges. 25-acre elm-shaded campus. Athletic Fields. 
Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. For Illustrated Catalog Address: 

L. Ratston Tuomas, Headmaster, 257-A Hope Street, Providence, R. I. 


NEW HAMPTON SCHOOL 


114th year. A New Hampshire School for Boys. Six Modern Buildings. 
Thorough College Preparation. Junior Course in Business. Athletics for 
Every Boy. Moderate Tuition. Address 


Freperick Smita, A.M., Box 198, New Hampton, N. H. 


NORTHWOOD SCHOOL 


In the heart of the Adirondacks. Under Lake Placid Club Education 
Foundation. Unusual success in college preparation. Emphasis on 
recreation that can be continued thruout life. Winter sports. Separate 
junior school for boys, 8 to 12. 

Ira A. Furnner, Ed.D., Director, Box T, Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 


ROXBURY SCHOOL 
CHESHIRE, CONNECTICUT 
A small College Preparatory School that has sent 250 boys to leading 
colleges in five years. 


A. N. Snerirr, Headmaster 


SELECTING A SCHOOL 
Suggestions as to the best school or college for the educational 
development of a particular boy or girl. For information and advice 
address 
Wayne Davis, Private School and College Educational Adviser 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL 


A Church school for boys. 73rd year. Stands high among schools for 
sound scholarship, manly character and Christian citizenship. Military 
training. Sends boys to M.I.T. each year. 

Address The Headmaster, Faribault, Minn. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


College Preparatory and Junior Schools for Boys. Flexible Form 
System Adapted to Every Boy's Needs. 200 Acres; 20 Buildings; Gym- 
nasium; Pool; Winter and Summer Sessions. 

R. R. McOrmonp, Headmaster, Simsbury, Connecticut 





WYOMING SEMINARY 


College-Preparation, Business, Secretarial Course and Music. Coeduca- 
tional. $800. a year. 88th vear. Buildings $1,000,000; endowment 
$1,000,000. Catalogue. 


L. L. Spracur, D.D., L.H.D., President 
Kingston, Pa. 
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THE RUMFORD PRESS 


Concord, New Hampshire 
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WILLIAM P. BERKELEY 


Ms. 5. 27 


Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States 


100 Milk Street, Boston Hancock 6200 





Tue Tecuno.tocy REVIEW 


A NEW DEAL—IN CARDS 
(Continued from page 134) 
Smallest Second Third Largest 
Ball Smallest Smallest 
Average position in 
the sequences... 22.62 25.97 27.73 29.68 


The largest are seen to be almost one third slower than 
the smallest, on the average. This condition can be 
corrected by adjusting the densities of the four sizes in 
relation to their sizes, so that the center of gravity of 
each size will be 26.5, the midway point. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this study is that 
the cards should be subjected to at least four individual 
hand shuffles, else weak hands will result. By “shuffle- 
dealing” according to the sequence given, either 
manually or by machine, even better hands than normal 
may be obtained, a sort of inflation in the new deal. 









Card-shuffling machine described in above article 











CHARLES H. JOHNSON 


wat. tT. 
Lire INsuRANCE ne 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


ANNUITIES 


80 Feperat Srreet, Room 1300, Liberty 0553, Boston, Mass. 
















Transits and Levels are used on all largest works and b: 
U. S. Govt. for utmost precision. - af 


New catalog, just issued, sent gratis 
BUFF & BUFF CO. Boston 30, Mass. 


Handsome nickel bas-relief of a Buff Transit 
sent gratis to engineers 


































eAnnouncing 


THEORY OF FUNCTIONS 


AS APPLIED TO ENGINEERING PROBLEMS 


A translation of the German book 
Funktionentheorie und Ihre Anwendung in der Technik 
‘‘The Theory of Functions — As Applied to Engineering 

Problems will be useful to those scientists and engineers in- 
volved in dealing with the flow of matter, the propagation of 
waves, or the configuration of fields of force. This comprises a 
wide range of subjects, such as acoustics, aerodynamics, hydro- 
dynamics, electromagnetism, the flow of heat, elasticity, and 
so on. 

“‘This book presents the essential aspects of the theory of 
functions in a simple manner and then illustrates briefly with 
examples of its application in various scientific fields. A val- 
uable book for scientists, engineers, and students.’’ — Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, Vice-President and Dean of Engineering, M.1.T. 


‘Price $3.50 


THE TECHNOLOGY PRESS 


Room 11-203 M. I. T. Cambridge, Mass. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





JACKSON & MORELAND 
Engineers 
Public Utilities — Industrials 
Railroad Electrification 
Design and Supervision — Valuations 
Economic and Operating Reports 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


H. K. BARROWS, ‘95 
M. Am. Soc. C. E. 
CONSULTING HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 
Hydro-electric developments — Water supplies. Reports, plans, 
supervision. Advice, appratsals. 


6 Beacon Street ’ Boston, Mass 


Eapiz, FREUND AND CAMPBELL 


ConsuLTING ENGINEERS 
110 West Fortigtu Street New York City 
PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS — EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 
Power, Heating, Ventilating, Electric, Plumbing, Sprinkler, Refriger- 
ating, Elevator Installations, ecc., in Buildings and Industrial Plants 


J. K. Campsett, M. I. T. ‘11 


METCALF ¢@ EDDY, ENGINEERS 


JOHN P. WENTWORTH, ‘10 
HARRISON P. EDDY, JR., ‘17 
ARTHUR L. SHAW, ‘09 

E. SHERMAN CHASE, ‘06 


HARRISON P. EDDY 
CHARLES W. SHERMAN, '90 
ALMON L. FALES 
FRANK A. MARSTON 
Water, Sewage, Drainage, Refuse and Industrial Waste Problems 
Laboratory 


StaTLeR BuILDING Boston, Mass. 


ARCHIBALD H. SPAULDING ‘14 PHILIP B. TERRY, ‘13 


SPAULDING-MOSS COMPANY 


“Reproduction Specialists” 


Blue Prints Photostat Prints Planograph Prints 


BOSTON LIBerry 3000 








FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE 


ENGINEERS Boston, Mass. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE 
PORT AND TERMINAL WORKS 
FIRE PREVENTION 


BRIDGES 


INVESTIGATIONS DESIGNS 


SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 


STANLEY G. H. FITCH ‘oo 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


of PaTTeRSON, TeeLe © Dennis 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Baltimore 


AUDITS 


New York ’ Washington y 


MAURICE A. REIDY 


Consulting Engineer 


STRUCTURAL DESIGNS 
CONSTRUCTION CONSULTANT AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER 
Estimates and Appraisals 


44 SCHOOL STREET 


FOUNDATIONS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


EVERETT E. KENT 


PATENT LAWYER 


Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 
United States and Foreign 


57 Federal Street, Boston HUBbard 0234 


THOMAS B. BOOTH, ‘95 AMASA M. HOLCOMBE, ‘04 
JOSEPH Y. HOUGHTON, ‘26 


Emery, Booth, Varney & Townsend 50 Congress St., Boston 
Emery, Booth, Varney & Whittemore 60 E. 42nd Se., New York 


Emery, Booth, Varney & Holcombe — Munsey Bidg., Washington 


PaTENT LAWYERS 
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RESEARCH 


If, during this recovery period, you have research 

problems, don’t forget that our facilities for re- | 
search in the way of equipment and personnel 
are now available under exceptionally favorable 
conditions. 





Inquiries regarding this service should be addressed to the 


‘Division of Industrial Coéperation 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY 
CAMBRIDGE 


PLACEMEN I 


cA Unique Service 











Through its classified list of Alumni, widespread 

contacts in the engineering field, and exceptional | 
sources of information regarding the character, 
ability, and professional experience of former 
students, the Placement Bureau isin a position to 
be of unusual service to business and industry in 

locating technically trained personnel. 


Inquiries regarding this service should be addressed to the 


‘Placement ‘Bureau 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY 
CAMBRIDGE 






































ADVERSARIA 








PWA and SAB 


@ Continuing the listing of Technology 
alumni connected with the recovery ad- 
ministration in Washington, we have 
two new appointments to add: that of 
Joseph D. Evans’01, engineer examiner 
for the PWA, and Anprey A. Potter’03, 
member of the Committee on Railwa 

Research of the Science Advisory Board. 


Congratulations 


@ To Artuur C. Harpy’18, on becoming 
Vice-President of the Optical Society of 
America. Professor Hardy is a member of 
the Institute’s Physics Department. 

@ To Bernarp E. Procror’23, Assistant 
Professor of Biology at M.I.T., on re- 
ceiving a fellowship awarded by the 
American Public Health Association, for 
outstanding accomplishment. 


Ap pointed 


@ Pierre S. Du Pont'90, a member of the 
National Labor Board. 

@ Harotp V. Fay’14, to the staff of the 
United States Tariff Commission. 

@ Arruur M. Mitter’]7, to the staff of 
the Director of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

@ Latimer F. Hickernewt’22, chief en- 
gineer of the Anaconda Wire and Cable 
Company. 

@ F. Cartyce Roserts, Jr.,'32, first offi- 
cial State Sanitary Engineer for Arizona. 
@ Davis R. Dewey, Head of the Insti- 
tute’s Department of Economics, to serve 
on a Railroad Emergency Board to make 
investigations into the disputes between 
the Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and 
Louisiana and employees of the company, 
and the disputes between the Mobile and 
Ohio Railroad Company, the receivers of 
the company, and its employees. 

Heads 


Dr. Compton Student 


Science Clubs 


@ President Kart T. Compton is acting 
President of the Student Science Clubs of 
America during its period of formation. 
The clubs were organized last spring with 
the purpose of arousing a more general 
interest among students and laymen in 
the importance of science in daily life. 
At the opening of the school year this 
fall, club membership had reached 115 
and individual membership 4,442. The 
Science Leaflet serves as a medium for the 
exchange of ideas among affiliated clubs. 


In the News 


@ Francis P. Szars'90, on his election as 
President of the Columbian Insurance 
Company. 

@ Exsrivce C. Jacoss’96, on becoming 
State Geologist of Vermont. 











@ Joun W. Fartey’98, on his appoint- 
ment as general chairman of the 1934 
emergency campaign in Boston. Francis 
A. Barrett '24 has been appointed execu- 
tive manager by Mr. Farley. 

@ Sipney T. Strrickrann’05, Chairman 
of the State Housing Board, in connection 
with future Boston housing projects and 
the remodeling of the South End. The 
remodeled tenement pictured with the 
article displays a new brick front with 
the high front steps removed and the 
ground floor utilized as an apartment, 
which gives a practical kind of good 
looks to the former tenement. 

@ Joun T. Arms’11, for his collaboration 
with Kerr Eby on an etching. So far as 
known, this is the first time two etchers, 
each famous in his own right, have vol- 
untarily worked together. The two art- 
ists are old friends, Mr. Arms being 
noted for his church etchings and Mr. 
Eby for his figures makes the picture 
unusually interesting. “‘When it was 
finally completed we were satisfied that it 
did not look like the work of two men, 
and that we had also preserved our in- 
dividualities,"’ Mr. Arms said. ‘‘Mr. 
Eby didn’t touch my part of the plate, 
nor did I touch his part. Instead, we 
worked to help each other, so that when 
they came together there would be no 
jarring line of demarcation. I think we 
succeeded.” 

@ Arrrep H. Scnoerrxopr’l5, as the 
newly elected President of the Niagara 
Hudson Power Corporation. 

@ Harotp G. Crow ey '23, on announc- 
ing his intention to break the transcon- 
tinental west-to-east speed record. The 
air line distance from Los Angeles to 
New York is 2,520 miles and he must 
average nearly 260 m.p.h. on the flight. 
If obliged to stop for fuel, he must do a 
300-m.p.h. rate to beat Turner's record 
of 10 hrs., 514 mins., made in September. 
The world’s land-plane speed record is 
305 m.p.h. 

@ Carney Gorpserc'28, for a varied 
collection of architectural drawings and 
sketches on exhibition in November at 
the Boston Architectural Club. The ex- 
hibits are composed of subjects encoun- 
tered on a two years’ tour of Europe on 
the Rotch Traveling Scholarship for ar- 
chitectural study. 


“* Engineerocracy”’ 


@ In an address delivered before the 
annual meeting of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers in New York, 
Anprey A. Potrer’03, Dean of the Pur- 
due University Schools of Engineering 
and retiring President of the Society, 
advocated an ‘‘engineerocracy.'’ The new 
term signifies a form of social control in 
which the engineer would take a leading 
part not only in the production of wealth 
but in its equitable distribution as well. 
at 


tad 









“Having developed the necessary tech- 
nique for almost unlimited production of 
wealth,’’ Dean Potter said, ‘‘the engineer 
can no longer afford to stand aside while 
financiers, promoters, and politicians so 
tragically bungle the problem of its 
distribution. 

‘Primarily, engineering must deal with 
the technological problems of research, 
development, design, testing, and opera- 
tion. Yet the engineer is becoming more 
and more interested in finance, and is to 
an increasing extent the directing head 
of industry and of public works.’’ En- 
gineering is inevitably headed toward 
responsibility for ‘‘maintaining that 
balance in the social structure which 
modern conditions have sometimes so 
violently upset’’; and ‘‘toward active 
participation in political affairs where 
clear thinking and courageous action are 
badly needed.’’ The engineer must take 
the lead ‘‘in the stabilization of the so- 
called durable or capital goods industries 
and must lead in a policy of rational dis- 
tribution of the leisure dividends of 
quantity production.”’ 
of Science 


National Academy 


Meeting 


@ At the autumn meeting of the Nation- 
al Academy of Sciences, held in the 
George Eastman Research Laboratories 
at M.I.T. on November 20, 21, and 22, 
the following men connected with Tech- 
nology took part in the meeting: 

@ Abbé Greorcrs Lemartre’27, “‘Evolu- 
tion of the Expanding Universe,"’ de- 
scribed in News-Week as follows: The 
Priest’s universe ‘‘ten thousand million 
years ago was a single great radio-active 
atom. Then it blew up. Stars flew off like 
so many pebbles from a road blast. Instead 
of slowing down as earthly pebbles do, 
they went ever faster as they got farther 
from the old central mass."’ 

@ Acxtan W. Rowe’0l, ““The Gaseous 
Metabolism of Some Dwarfs and Giants,”’ 
illustrated. 

@ Wittiam Hoveaarp, Professor Emer- 
itus of Naval Architecture, ‘‘An Investi- 
gation of the Stresses in Longitudinal 
Welds.”’ 

@ Hans Mi ter, Assistant Professor of 
Physics (introduced by Joun C. Srater, 
Head of the Physics Department), ‘‘Di- 
electric Properties of Crystals."’ 

@ Harotp E. Epcerton’27 and Ken- 
NETH J. GERMESHAUSEN'31 (introduced 
by President Compron), ‘‘Demonstration 
of High-Speed Photography of Motions 
of Animals and Insects." 

@ Cuartes G. Assor'’94, Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, ‘‘Sun Spots 
and the Weather.”’ Dr. Abbot announced 
that weather everywhere on earth repeats 
itself every 23 years. The summer of 1934, 
therefore, will have the same general 
weather pattern as 1911. 








Il 


Written 


By members of the Institute's Staff, 
the following books and papers: 

@ By Direx J. Srruix, Mathematics De- 
partment, ‘‘Outline of Differential Geom- 
etry,’’ published in two parts (April and 
November, 1933) in Isis, quarterly of the 
History of Science Society and the In- 
ternational Committee of the History of 
Science. This outline was first given in a 
series of ten lectures at M.I.T. during 
1931-32. 

@ In the January, 1934, issue of Phil- 
osophy of Science, the first number of a new 
quarterly published by the Philosophy 
of Science Association, Professor Stru1k 
contributed an article ‘‘On the Founda- 
tions of the Theory of Probabilities." 
Professor Strutx is on the editorial board 
and Professors Wiener and Vauiarta, of 
the Institute’s Departments of Mathe- 
matics and Physics, respectively, and 
Professors Hencxy and Toitman ‘03, for- 
merly of M.I.T., are on the advisory 
board. 

@ By Hervey W. Suimer, Geology De- 
partment, a book, ‘‘An Introduction to 
the Study of Fossils,"’ published in 
September by the Macmillan Company. 
@ By Georce Scatcuarp and Spencer S. 
Prentiss, Chemistry Department, a paper 
on ‘‘The Freezing Points of Aqueous 
Solutions,’’ in the Journal of the American 
Chemical Society, November, 1933. 

@ By Puitw Franxun, Mathematics 
Department, a book, ‘‘Differential Equa- 
tions for Electrical Engineers,’’ published 
in May by John Wiley. 

@ By Epwarp E. Buasez, Mining De- 
partment, ‘“Textbook of Fire Assaying,"’ 
published in August by John Wiley. 

@ By Tueopvore H. Tarr, Mechanical 
Engineering, a book ‘‘Elementary Engi- 
neering Thermodynamics,”’ published by 
John Wiley. 

@ A biographical sketch of Professor 
JamesR. Jacx, Naval Architecture, in Ship- 
builder and Marine Engine-Builder, July, 
1933. 

@ A Biography of Dr. Georce E. Hare 
90, by Professor F. H. Newall, F.R.S., 
published by the Macmillan Company, 
Ltd., England. 

@ By Satmon W. WitperR'91, a biograph- 
ical sketch of Henry Howarp’'89, in 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry for 
December. 

@ By Ricuarp C. Totman'03, an article 
on ‘Thermodynamics and Relativity’ in 
Science, March 31, 1933. 

@ By Cuartres Camseci'09, a paper on 
‘Some Features of Canada’s Position 
with Respect to Base Metals’’ in the 
October Canadian Mining and Metallurgi- 
cal Bulletin. 

@ By Rosert A. Attton'13, Joun H. 
Grecory’95, Robert H. Simpson, Orris 
Bonney, a paper on ‘‘Intercepting Sewers 
and Storm Standby Tanks at Columbus, 
Ohio,”’ in the Proceedings of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, October, 1933. 
@ By Carteton Tucxer’18, a paper on 
‘Payroll Holdups in Relation to Acci- 
dents,’’ presented at the second meeting 
of the engineering section of the Mass- 
achusetts Safety Council in Novem- 








ber. Professor E. B. Mitrarp, Assistant 
Director of the Division of Industrial 
Coédperation at M.I.T., discussed the 
method with which industrial problems 
brought to the Institute are handled. 

@ By Frepericx H. Norton’18 and J. A. 
Fellows. an article entitled ‘‘A New De- 
vice for Creep Testing,’’ in the October 
issue of Metal Progress. 

@ By Wituiam B. Wesr'20, an article. in 
the Scientific American for October on the 
Muscle Shoals and Tennessee River Valley 
question as covered in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act. 

@ By Epwin S. Burpeti'20, Director of 
the Ohio State University Emergency 
School, a booklet on “‘An Adventure in 
Education for the Unemployed.” 

@ By Ricuarp W. SmitH'21, Assistant 
State Geologist, a report on ‘‘Feldspar 
in Georgia’ in the Forestry-Geological 
Review for October. 

@ By C. Forp Brancuarp’22, an article 
on “‘The Outlook for the Investor in 
Public Utility Securities’’ in the October 
26 number of Public Utilities Fortnightly. 
@ By Wituram G. Rapp’22, an article on 
“Hauling and Erecting Large Steel 
Girders,”’ in the July, 1933, issue of Civé/ 
Engineering. 

@ By Dantet C. Sayre’23, an article en- 
titled ‘‘Streamline’’ in the November 
issue of American Mercury, reprinted in 
the November issue of Reader's Digest. 

@ By Professors Watker, Lewis, and 
McApams, a book on ‘‘Principles of 
Chemical Engineering’’ which has just 
been published in French by Dunod of 
Paris and is the first translation to be 
made of the English edition, published in 
1923. Professor William H. Walker, for- 
merly head of the Chemical Engineering 
Department at M.I.T., is now a non- 
resident professor; Professors Warren K. 
Lewis and William H. McAdams are on 
the present staff of the Department. 


Deaths 


@ Rosert H. Situ, Professor Emeritus 
and for 47 years a member of the staff of 
the Department of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, on December 11. An account of his 
life will appear in the February Review. 
@ Josern F. Batcuetper'79, retired civil 
and mining engineer, on November 21. 
@ Georce H. Barton’80, noted Harvard 
geologist and veteran explorer, on No- 
vember 25. As a former associate of the 
explorer Peary, he did considerable work 
in the Arctic. In 1896 he went north with 
Peary on his sixth Arctic expedition 
through northern Greenland, 13 years 
before Peary’s eventful polar dash. After 
graduating from M.I.T., he accepted a 
position in Hawaii, devoting himself to 
the study of volcanic geqlogy. On return- 
ing to this country he began his teaching 
career, becoming a director of the Teach- 
ers’ School of Science, an extension of 
Harvard College, and in later years had 
much to do with the founding of a nat- 
ural museum for children, of which he 
was a director. 

@ Wu H. V. Rosine’81, on January 
11. 

@ Georcs A. Ricxer’86, engineer for the 
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Niagara Gorge Railway, on November 2. 
(For account of his achievements, see 
class notes.) 

@ ArrrepO. Exzner’87, prominent archi- 
tect and pioneer in the use of concrete for 
buildings, on November 26. Mr. Elzner 
upset some architectural beliefs several 
decades ago by designing one of the first 
concrete-constructed skyscrapers. Proph- 
ecies were made at the time that the 
structure, the Ingalls Building of Cin- 
cinnati, would.not be durable. 

@ Russert Corsy’88, President of the 
Aurora Metal Company, on November 
24. Mr. Colby was a founder of Aurora's 
community chest and was long an active 
worker in civic endeavors. 

@ Georce F. Wetp’90, on November 21. 
(See class notes for account of his life.) 
@ Avsert K. Cuurcu’92, on November 
18. Mr. Church was chief chemist for 
Lever Brothers Company, Cambridge. 

@ Wattace E. McCaw’'92, on October 4. 
@ Francis W. Hicut’93, on November 
21. 

@ Georce E. Merrity.’93, on November 
23. Since May, 1920, more than 600 
church structures had been built under 
the guidance of Dr. Merrill, and he had 
also been consultant on 1,100 other 
church building projects. Dr. Merrill was 
associated with Ernest Flagg, New York 
architect, in the building expansion of 
the United States Naval Academy during 
the period from 1898 to 1908. He was 
director of the building operations at 
the Naval Training Station, North Chi- 
cago, and the Chicago City Hall building 
during 1908-1912. He wrote several books 
and magazine articles on church archi- 
tecture. He received an honorary degree 
from Kalamazoo College in 1929. 

@ Frank L. Ricnarpson’98, on Novem- 
ber 16. Mr. Richardson was a nationally 
known expert on the application of 
anzsthesia. (See class notes for account.) 
@ Soton J. Srone’01, chief engineer of 
the John W. Cowper Company, on No- 
vember 5. (Account in class notes.) 

@ Irvitte D. WatermMan’02, former as- 
sistant chief engineer of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad, on 
October 30. Mr. Waterman joined the 
Boston and Albany Railroad in 1899 
and the New Haven in 1903, remaining 
with that road until his retirement in 
1929, except for one year with the Ca- 
nadian Pacific. He had been associated 
with practically all the major construc- 
tion improvements undertaken on the 
railroad during his 25 years of service, 
including the six-tracking of the Harlem 
River branch, extension of electrical 
equipment, rebuilding of the Connecticut 
River Bridge at Hartioed, construction of 
the new Thames River bridge at New 
London, and freight classification yards 
at Cedar Hill and Providence. 

@ Henry F. Keyes’04, Boston architect, 
on November 10. 

@ Franx C. Rocers’17, on September 29. 
@ Harotp L. Goopwin ’20, on December 
4. 

@ Gsorce R. Tucxer’25, on November 
9. (See class notes for account.) 

@ Rupert A. Marpen’33, on November 
12. 




















NEWS FROM THE CLUBS AND CLASSES 








CLUB NOTES 





Technology Club of Panama 


A letter has recently come from Meade 
Bolton'16 indicating that Technology 
affairs in the Canal Zone are ‘‘looking 
up.’’ Bolton, in addition to being Presi- 
dent of the local Technology Club, has 
recently been appointed by President 
Compton to the Board of Honorary 
Secretaries. In his letter Bolton writes: 

I am enclosing a few more notes for 
The Review and shall endeavor to do so 
each month. There is always something of 
interest happening here. Recently I had 
a trip through the Canal on the top of 
one of the floating cranes, 200 feet above 
the water, a gorgeous and wonderful trip. 

Admiral Byrd has arrived and is transit- 
ing the canal today (October 31). Presi- 
dent Arias of Panama returned day before 
yesterday by airplane. He has had a 
conference with President Roosevelt 
regarding the relations between Panama 
and the Canal Zone. 

Taking advantage of a lull in the con- 
struction of the Madden Dam project, 
Austin Whitney Brooks'11, engineer in 
charge of the Madden Dam bas of the 
Madden Dam project, sailed from the 
Isthmus, October 8, for his vacation. 
The contractors have suspended work for 
the period during the rainy season, when 
heavy rains are predicted. Brooks expects 
to visit his father, William A. Brooks, 
of Wellesley, and is due back on the 
Isthmus sometime in December. 

The following is copied from the folder 
General Information, issued October, 1932, 
by the Panama Canal: ‘‘Madden Dam. 
To supplement the water supply of Gatun 
Lake, a reservoir is to be formed by build- 
ing a dam across the Chagres River at 
Alhajuela, above the level of Gatun 
Lake. A private company is building the 
dam under contract. The new reservoir 
will contain about 22 billion cubic feet 
of water and increase by about three- 
fifths the present dry season storage, 
thus increasing the year-around capacity 
of the Canal.”’ 

Panama newspapers published notices 
of the death of L. K. Rourke’95 similar 
to the note in the class notes of 1895 in 
the October number of The Technology 
Review. Although Rourke left the Isth- 
mus about 23 years ago, there are ‘‘old- 
timers’’ still here who remember him. 
He worked for the Panama Railroad in 
1897, and was with the Panama Canal 
from 1905 to 1910, when he resigned to 
accept the position of Commissioner of 
Public Works, Boston. When the Culebra 
and the Chagres Divisions were united 
in the Central Division, Rourke was 
appointed Assistant Division Engineer. 
Rourke’s name evidently is rather closely 
associated with the early construction 





days of the Panama Canal. He is men- 
tioned in Bishop’s ‘‘Goethals, Genius 
of the Panama Canal.” 

Occasionally some of the M. I. T. 
men are able ‘‘to escape work long 
enough to steam down to the West 
Indies and the Panama Canal.’’ It was 
possible, during prohibition days, to 
make more enticing an invitation to visit 
the Canal Zone by a reminder that boot- 
leggers are not needed in this part of the 
world. Now that our good friend, Mr. 
Roosevelt, has succeeded in making the 
sale of beer legal, and apparently the 
18th Amendment will be repealed shortly, 
such a reminder will not be so necessary. 
Panama may be considered an ideal place 
for a short vacation; the trip down is 
interesting, and accommodations ac- 
ceptable, there are interesting places to 
visit, plenty of golf clubs, and plenty of 
other things to make a short stay in- 
teresting. 

Since receiving the above notes, the 
following letter has come in from Mr. 
Bolton: The Byrd Antarctic Expedition 
II has come and gone. After coaling at 
Cristobal, both expedition ships made 
the transit of the Panama Canal and tied 
up at Balboa for a few days before pro- 
ceeding on their adventurous way to 
Little America. Although unexplored 


areas are getting smaller and smaller all - 


the time, the adventurous explorer and 
pioneer, crowded by civilization, may 
find romance and adventure all over the 
world. For myself, I could find neither 
romance nor adventure in arctic regions; 
in fact, continuous cold weather in 
Boston, New York, Birmingham, or 
any other place is disagreeable to me. I 
have gotten as far from the North and 
South Pole as I can. 

The following is from a local paper 
dated October 31: “‘Lieutenant Roy T. 
Cowdrey (23), Assistant to the Superin- 
tendent of the Mechanical Division, ac- 
companied by Mr. S. E. Hedges of the 
same Division, went to the Atlantic 
Side on the noon train yesterday to inter- 
view Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd in 
regard to some items of work he has in 
mind to have done by the Mechanical 
Division on his ship, the Jacob Ruppert.” 
Which reminds me of another clipping, 
dated November 1, from the same paper: 
“All sailfish records for the 1933 season 

. . were smashed Saturday afternoon by 
Jimmy Deans, when he landed aboard 
his launch, the S/ver Spray, a _ sail- 
fish, nine feet, ten inches long and 
weighing 149 pounds. . . . Others in the 
party were: Captain George R. Crepo, 
Colonel Mason, and Lieutenant R. T. 
Cowdrey.’’ Nearly all Navy men know 
Jimmy Deans and Jimmy Deans’ place, 
the ‘“‘Limit,’” in Panama City. Many 
thousands have enjoyed his hospitality. 
He is a great fisherman and has caught 
many big fish. He organizes fishing parties 


(m1) 


and it is a pleasure to be his guest. 
Cowdrey also has become a great fisher- 
man, has been on many a fishing trip and 
has done a lot of fishing, but, like Mary 
Ann MacCarty who went out to dig 
some clams, he hasn’t caught a fish. 
Cowdrey seems to be out of luck some- 
how with this fishing business; he’s 
been known to have sat all day long 
hunched over his pole without even a 
strike. The only time he came near 
catching a fish was when, after hours of 
waiting, he passed his pole over to a 
nearby friend and went forward for a 
minute or two; when he returned, he 
found his friend had had a strike and 
was landing what proved to be a record 
sailfish. Cowdrey is determined and is 
making a gallant effort. Everyone wishes 
him good luck, and it is hoped that 
before long we may report that Cowdrey 
has made his long-wished-for record 
catch. — Grorce E. Russetx, Club Rep- 
resentative, Room 1-281, M. I. T., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Meapre Botron'l6, Presi- 
dent, Box 23, Balboa Heights, Canal Zone. 


Technology Club of Monterrey 


The Monterrey Technology Club met 
in the rooms of the German Club on 
November 10 to offer a supper of welcome 
to David Dasso’12. 

There were present at the ae, in 
addition to Mr. Dasso, E. D. Belden'17, 
L. Martinez Carranza’20, Emilio Pozas 
25, E. B. Richards’23, Manuel Muriel 
10, E. J. Mufioz’09, and the under- 
signed. Ramon Mufioz, Alberto P. Gon- 
zales, Eugenio Garza Sada, and Roberto 
Garza Sada, Jr., were unable to attend 
owing to illness. Emilio Madero and 
Francisco Sada, Jr., also were unable to 
attend as they were out of town. Owing 
to a regrettable omission on my part, 
neither Leonardo Siller nor Camilo Sada 
were invited and, thanks to Mr. Dasso, I 
added them to my list. 

The meeting was extremely jolly and 
was entirely informal in character. 
There were many pleasant recollections 
of the Institute and the staff. We were 
very sorry to learn through Mr. Dasso 
of the death of Professor Miller. 

As we did not have at hand any other 
paper more suitable to collect the signa- 
tures of those present, we used a copy of 
the Technology Prize Song, 1923, M. I. T. 
There was no singing, but the whole 
spirit of the meeting was most pleasant 
and intimate, thanks to the open and 
jovial personality of Mr. Dasso. — 
Bernarpo Exosua’23, Secretary, Box 360, 
Monterrey, N. L., Mexico. 


Technology Club of Rochester 


The annual meeting of the Technology 
Club of Rochester was held on Saturday, 
October 14, at the Monroe Golf Club. 
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Arrangements were made so that the 
members might avail themselves of the 
golfing privileges, and there were a num- 
ber of foursomes of Tech men on the 
course during the afternoon. 

After an excellent dinner, the routine 
of business was quickly disposed of. 
The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, William W. 
Vicinus'22; First Vice-President, Hazen 
C. Pratt’22; Second Vice-President, Don- 
ald B. Kimball’20; Treasurer, Andrew 
Langdon 22; Secretary, Howard S. Gard- 
ner, Jr.’30; Executive Committee: 
(1933-36) Edward S. Farrow'20, (1933- 
35) Walter T. Keen'04, and Kenneth 
J. Mackenzie’28 continues as a member, 
with his term expiring in 1934. 

For the Scholarship Committee, Albert 
F. Sulzer’01 announced the award of the 
club freshman scholarships, in amounts 
of $250 each, to Richard C. Fowler'37 
and Rinaldo Vincent Kron’37, both of 
Rochester. 

In spite of the ‘‘late depression’’ and 
the slight operating deficit of the past 
year, the club voted unanimously to 
make its annual contribution of $50 to 
the M.I.T.A.A. in response to Dr. 
Rowe's eloquent letter appealing for 
funds. 

Business finished, the meeting ad- 
journed, and a number of the members 
stayed for bridge games that rounded off 
the evening. Plans are now under way fora 
dinner meeting of the club at the Uni- 
versity Club of Rochester on December 
7, when our guest will be Dr. Warren 
K. Lewis, Head of the Department of 
Chemical Engineering at M.I.T. — 
Howarp S. GarpDner, JR.,'30, Acting 
Secretary, Building 46, Kodak Park, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


M.I.T. Club of Western 
Pennsylvania 


The first dinner meeting of the season 
on October 24 was a successful one with 
an attendance of approximately 25 
members. 

Dean E. A. Holbrook ’04, School of 
Engineering and Mines, University of 
Pittsburgh, gave a most enjoyable story 
of his recent Washington experiences in 
connection with the coal code. None of 
the human sidelights of this ‘‘Code’’ 
business seem to have escaped the Dean's 
eye. The choice of Dean Holbrook as 
Technical Adviser to the National 
Recovery Board for the Bituminous Coal 
Codes was indeed a happy one. 

His entire career has been closely 
connected with the mining industry as 
mine superintendent, professor of mining 
at various universities, and mining en- 
gineer for the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
Since 1927 he has been with the University 
of Pittsburgh as Dean of its School of 
Engineering and Mines. He was elected 
President of the Mining Institute of 
America in 1932. 

New appointments for the year are 
T. F. Spooner’09, Chairman of the 
pera oy Committee, and E. L. Chap- 
pelle’24, Chairman of the Arrangements 
Committee. 





Your Secretary takes great pleasure in 
announcing the birth of a son, George 
W., Jr., on September 23, 1933, to Mr. 
and Mrs. G. W. Ousler. George W. 
Ousler’16 is one of our esteemed past 
presidents. —C. M. BoarpMan'25, As- 
sistant Secretary, Duquesne Light Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Washington Society of the M.I.T. 


At the meeting of November 17, 1933, 
at 12:15 p.m. at the University Club, the 
Washington Society was fortunate in 
having as its principal speaker Dr. J. L. 
Tryon, Admissions Officer of the In- 
stitute. 

Dr. Tryon explained in detail the plan 
of admission of selected students without 
examination and the high standing 
maintained by such students which to 
date has borne out the advisability of 
this alternative method of admission. 

Dr. Tryon also conveyed an interesting 
picture of financial conditions at the 
Institute both as pertaining to the Cor- 
poration and to individual students, and 
in response to questions, supplied de- 
tailed information on the approximate 
total annual expense of a ps attend- 
ing the Institute, and the chances of such 
student attaining scholarship aid and 
part-time employment to assist in paying 
his way, as well as information concern- 
ing the relative standing of students 
from high-grade egg schools, private 
schools, and public schools of lesser 
standing. 

The society was also pleased to wel- 
come to Washington Professor Carrol W. 
Doten, now stationed in Washington as a 
more or less unofficial observer of the 
progress of the economic ‘‘New Deal.’ 
Professor Doten expressed his willing- 
ness to contribute ideas to the discussions 
of the society even to the extent of being 
quizzed by the other members, and those 
present took immediate advantage of the 
offer, obtaining considerable clarification 
of matters which had long been puzzling. 

President Tyler appointed as chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee 
K. P. Armstrong’10 and announced that 
nominations for officers for the ensuing 
year would be in order at the next 
meeting. 

Among those present were: A. M. 
Holcombe ’04, K. R. Doten’27, Kenneth 
P. Armstrong’10, Joseph Low'18 (Spe- 
cial), Howard P. Emerson’28, G. W. 
Burgess ‘29, J. C. Todd'23, B. T. Bowman 
‘09, W. C. Mehaffey’17, A. H. Feibel’32, 
J. M. Kimble, Jr.’32, O. G. Green’30, 
Benjamin F. Thomas, Jr.’13, R. O. 
Marsh’'05, F. W. Willcutt’27, S. D. 
Butler, Jr.’31, George W. Stose’93, 
William E. Swift'95, F. E. Fowle'94, 
Harry E. Whitaker’09, Paul Weeks '02, 
John Ade Plugge’29, Martin Boyle’98, 
J. E. Nolte’98, J. W. Evans’01, W. H. 
Martin’07, Allen Pope’07, W. M. Corse 
99, Carroll W. Doten (Faculty), John 
D. Fitch'24, C. P. Kerr’11, Merton L. 
Emerson'04, W. A. Danielson’26, H. W. 
Tyler’84, President, and the Secretary — 
J. Y. Houcuton'26, Secretary, 402 Shep- 
herd Street, Chevy Chase, Md. 
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Technology Club of New York 


On November 2, just a few days before 
election, the welkin rang with the earnest 
exhortations of three speakers to the 100 
Tech men present at the club quarters to 
vote for dear old Democracy, Recovery, 
or Fusion. The occasion was an old- 
fashioned political party (with beer and 
fixin’s) and our three guest speakers, 
Messrs. S. Sawyer Le Vay, Democrat; 
W. C. Chandler, Recovery; and P. R. 
Berner, Fusion, had such a good time 
with us that they stayed to participate in 
the later fun, and the Democrat and 
Recovery speakers even played the piano 
and sang with the boys until one a.m. 
(P.S. The Fusion ticket later won the 
election. There is no moral to this!) 

To our other attractions, there is now 
added a ping-pong table, for use without 
charge by club members. The savage fury 
with which the ball is hurled back and 
forth across the net testifies to the earnest- 
ness of our amateur sportsmen. 

Since the last meeting the club is 
happy indeed to welcome the following 
new members: Walter L. Guzewicz’32, 
George A. Noveck'22, Robert B. Ripin 
33, E. L. Lasier’12, J. B. Bell’27, W. W. 
Lappin’31, W. A. Meyer’32, Joseph 
Shea’24, K. J. Heinicke’31. 

Our past President, Dick Ranger, 
presented on November 21 the handsome 
silver bridge trophy (named after him- 
self) to its first winner, George S. Holder- 
ness'22. Trailing right behind him were 
the second and third prize winners, 
Leland Wilson’20 and Robert J. Marlow 
‘17. George played brilliant and con- 
sistent bridge, and all hats are off to the 
winner of the Masters’ Individual Tour- 
nament. (We are all Masters at the club.) 

Lest the impression get abroad that all 
we do is drink beer and play bridge, the 
Technology Club of New York is proud 
of the fact that during 1933, no less than 
53 Tech men were placed in jobs through 
the efforts of the club. This is the kind of 
service to its members that attracts little 
attention but pays big dividends. — 
Mitton Mate, Assistant Treasurer, 71 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Lerann D. 
Wutson ‘20, Secretary. 


Technology Club of Chicago 


The Century of Progress throngs have 
vanished; the glamour and excitement of 
convention activities have waned; no 
longer does the telephone announce the 
arrival of old friends and acquaintances; 
the fan dancers have moved to warmer 
climes, and the city has settled down to 
enjoy the wintry winds for which it has 
no rival. The Technology Club of Chi- 
cago experienced an unmistakable thrill 
of new life, beginning with the meetings 
anticipating the Exposition, and ending 
with the various Technology luncheons 
in connection with conventions, and 
finally with the dinner on June 29 at the 
University Club in honor of President 
Compton. 

In spite of the fact that the Club’s 
“furnace of funds’’ is very, very low, 
there is still a slight glow of warmth in 
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the embers which may result in a cheery 
blaze if the membership of about 600 
helps to supply fuel by sending in their 
dues. The club’s officers, working on the 
theory that 200 or more memberships paid 
in at $2.00 each are better than 75 at $3.00 
each, have reduced the dues this year to a 
new low price of $2.00. We hope that some 
of the 600 who read this may rush to their 
check books before the desire vanishes. 

The Club’s program for the winter is 
somewhat as follows: (1) dinner and 
election of officers early in December, fol- 
lowed by two or three more dinners during 
the winter and spring, (2) perfection of an 
organization which will carry on from 
year to year regardless of the change in 
officers, to be accomplished by overlapping 
of terms and _—— of regional Vice- 
Presidents to keep track of a definite group 
of men, (3) by means of a stronger organi- 
zation we hope to be able to codperate 
more effectively with the Institute in its 
activities as they affect this district. 

A group of 600 alumni in one city can 
do a lot for the Institute and for them- 
selves if properly organized with some 
definite objectives in mind. We are look- 
ing to the Cambridge alumni group and to 
Mr. Redfield Proctor, Alumni President, 
for ideas in welding the alumni group into 
an effective body of interested workers. — 
Winrietp I. McNerti’17, Secretary, Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Company, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Technology Club of Cleveland 


On November 13 the Technology Club 
of Cleveland met for dinner at the Hotel 
Cleveland, afterwards listening to a very 
interesting talk by Professor Henry M. 
Busch, Assistant Director of Cleveland 
College. Professor Busch discussed **Pres- 
ent Economic Conditions,’ emphasizing 
the NRA, the present plight of the farmer, 
the Government’s gold buying policy, 
and other allied topics. As he had very 
definite opinions on them himself, every- 
one was greatly stimulated. If it had not 
been for the fact that the Professor had to 
leave early, the discussion would have 
continued far into the night. 

After Professor Busch’s talk, W. L. 
Enfield’10, who had just returned from 
Europe for G.E., was called upon to tell 
us his impressions of Germany under 
Hitler and Europe’s impressions of the 
United States. Carl Rowley’12 was then 
asked to tell us the latest developments in 
the steel house. Rowley, with his own 
architectural firm, has been specializing 
on the steel house and has been con- 
sultant for the Wheeling Steel Company, 
a pioneer in this line. 

The meeting was declared a success by 
those present and the Executive Commit- 
tee was admonished for not arranging 
more frequent gatherings. —H. Sey- 
mour Cotton ''21, Secretary, 3105 Keswick 
Road, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 


Technology Club of Puget Sound 


Well, the unexpected has happened! 
Following the example set by Washing- 
ton, D. C., the local Puget Sound Club 





shows evidences of recovery. On Novem- 
ber 9 a group of 15 met for dinner at the 
Faculty Men’s Club at the University of 
Washington to hold the first meeting in a 
year. J. W. Pratt of the Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company presided at the 
meeting. Professor Carl Dakan, of the 
College of Business Administration at 
the University of “Vashington, was our 
guest, and after the informal reunion of 
the evening, he spoke to us on the sub- 
ject of ‘Controlled Currency.’’ For over 
an hour we listened to an exposition of 
the historical background, the proposed 
plans, and the evidences for sak against 
success of this experiment in the field of 
money. After the presentation, a round- 
table discussion followed which finally 
ended in a discussion of the probable 
effects of our present unemployment 
situation. Professor Dakan believes that 
‘‘subsistence-farming’’ will probably 
represent the outlet for many individuals 
who are being thrown out of employment 
in the large cities. The club hopes to con- 
tinue this meeting with others devoted to 
discussions of current topics of interest in 
the fields of political science and econom- 
ics.— JosepH Daniets '05, Secretary, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


Technology Club of Shanghai 


The eighth meeting was held on Octo- 
ber 9 at the Canidrome to participate in 
the American University Club celebration 
of the Double Tenth Holiday. It was a 
dinner dance affair. Due to the fact that 
many members left town to attend the 
National Athletic Meet at Nanking, the 
attendance at this meeting was not up to 
the usual standard. Members and guests 
filled up a table of 30. There were M. I. T. 
songs and cheers interspersed between the 
dancesanda happy time was enjoyed by all. 

The ninth meeting of the club was 
held on October 29 and was an occasion 
for a boat party and an inspection trip to 
the Great China match factory. The 
hosts sponsoring this party were: Paul 
H. Hsu, Arthur Sun, Y. C. Li, Y. M. Ma, 
W. Y. Chiu, Waken Chang, Frank Ede, 
T. W. Chen, and T. Wong. The luxurious 
excursion boat hired for the occasion was 
on its maiden run and, in spite of the 
threatening cloudy weather, the party left 
Shanghai at 1:30 p.m. in high spirits. It 
took one hour to reach the match factory 
at Tung Kiao. It was very interesting to 
all to see how matches are made with 
modern machinery and a lady enthusiast 
even carried a log home for further study. 
After the inspection, the party went to 
Kiao Chiao where two sightseeing buses 
waited to carry the party to the beach 
which was recently developed into a 
opular resort. On the return trip a 
Poffet lunch was served on board, thus 
concluding an enjoyable excursion. — 
M. C. Cuan’26, Secretary, P.O. Box 434, 

Shanghai, China. 


Technology Club of Fall River 


The combined meeting of the Provi- 
dence, Fall River, and New Bedford 
Clubs at the Agawam Hunt Club near 
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Providence proved to be a great success. 
This banquet meeting was held the eve- 
ning of October 19, with more than 100 
members and guests in attendance. After 
a social hour, the dinner was served, with 
J. Burleigh Cheney, President of the 
Rhode Island Club, officiating as toast- 
master. Unfortunately, President Haffen- 
reffer of the local club was unable to be 
present because of a last-minute call to 
Washington. Professor Charles E. Locke, 
Dr. Compton, and Dr. Rowe were the 
speakers of the evening, their subjects 
being intimately connected with the In- 
stitute and its affairs. While it is agreed 
that the other speakers of the evening 
gave excellent talks, it is the consensus of 
opinion that Dr. Rowe's free-flowing dis- 
course, together with his wide-range 
vocabulary, was particularly entertain- 
ing. 
The Fall River men in attendance. were: 
Miles Sampson ’08, E. Fell’30, G. Rhodes, 
J. E. Nute’85, A. D. Nute’l7, R. H. 
Gee’20, C. H. Warner’89, D. S. Owler’16, 
R. J. Ashworth, Jr., '25, T. Larson’28, 
R. D. Stuart’22, A. Stewart’32, Ralph 
Reynolds’88, A. E. Hirst’13, A. J. Nakos 
‘25, H. Lockhart’23, Herb Smith’22, J. 
Grozen'32, George Parks’19, A. H. An- 
drews’35, James Derrig, Jr., '25, J. A. 
Carvahlo’28, and Wheaton Hutchinson. 
—Axpen D. Nute’l7, Secretary, 914 
Highland Avenue, Fall River, Mass. 


CLASS NOTES 


1876 

On the evening of November 14 Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles T. Main observed the 
50th Anniversary of their marriage, at 
their home, 14 Herrick Street, Win- 
chester, Mass. There were present, to 
offer congratulations and good wishes, 
all the members of the immediate family, 
relatives, Mr. Main’s business associates, 
and a few neighbors and friends, some of 
whom were present at the wedding 50 
years ago. It is interesting to note that 
Mr. Main’s paternal grandfather and 
father also observed their 50th wedding 
anniversaries. — Cuartes T. Main, Secre- 
tary, 201 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
Mass. 





1886 


Since the last issue of The Review, '86 
has lost two of its most illustrious mem- 
bers: J. Waldo Smith died of heart failure 
at his home in New York City on October 
14 last, and on November 2, his classmate 
and fellow engineer, George A. Ricker, 
died of pneumonia in Washington. 

Nearly the whole of Smith’s mature 
life was devoted to the design, construc- 
tion, and maintenance of water supply 
systems for New York City and for the 
neighboring cities of Newark, Paterson, 
ad teas N. J. As a youth of 17, he 
was employed to take charge of the 
pumping plant and as general superin- 
tendent of the water supply system for his 
native town of Lincoln, Mass. His next 
work was in the office of the Essex Com- 
pany of Lawrence under the Chief En- 
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1886 Continued 
gineer, Hiram F. Mills. It was in the 
office of the Essex Company that he first 
met Mr. John R. Freeman "76, which was 
the beginning of a friendship that con- 
tinued till the death of Mr. Freeman in 
1932. 

During two of Smith’s summer vaca- 
tions while a student at the Institute, he 
worked in the office of the Holyoke Water 
Power Company under its chief engineer, 
Mr. Clemens Herschel. Some years later 
Mr. Herschel took Smith as his chief 
assistant in the construction of the 
water supply system for the East Jersey 
Water Company. For the next 13 years, 
Smith was employed as assistant engineer 
and chief engineer in the construction 
and maintenance of water supply systems 
for several towns and cities in New 
Jersey. 

In 1903 he was appointed chief engineer 
of the Aqueduct Commission of the City 
of New York and two years later the chief 
engineer of the Board of Additional Water 
Supply, to direct the stupendous engi- 
neering work necessary to supply the city 
with some 800,000,000 gallons of water 
daily. Two of the major engineering fea- 
tures of this work were: First, the sinking 
of two shafts, one on the west bank of the 
Hudson River near Storm King Mountain, 
and the other on the east side near 
Breakneck Mountain. These two shafts, 
each some 1,100 feet deep, were con- 
nected by a 14-foot pressure tunnel driven 
through solid rock many hundred feet 
below the bed of the river. Second, the 
construction of 18 miles of tunnel in solid 
rock, 200 feet below the city. This tunnel 
is connected by several shafts with the 
city’s distribution system. The work was 
completed more than a year before the 
time estimated as necessary and within 
the estimated cost. 

In 1922, after 17 years in active charge 
of this work, Smith asked to be relieved 
in order that he might devote his time to 
a study of plans for future extensions of 
the system and to consultation work. 

As a student, Smith was brilliant; as a 
man, his rugged honesty was exceeded 
only by his modesty; as an engineer, he 
ranked with the ablest this country has 
produced. 

George Alfred Ricker was the son of a 
New England sea captain and much of his 
early life was spent at sea on his father’s 
ship. After three years’ preparation for an 
engineering career at the Institute, Ricker 
entered the employ of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad as topographer and locat- 
ing engineer. In 1887 he resigned from 
this work and came East to Buffalo, 
N. Y., where he opened an office to en- 
gage in general engineering. For the next 
25 years he carried on a large practice, 
much of it in the design and construction 
of railway and highway transportation 
lines. He made the surveys for and di- 
rected the construction of the Niagara 
Gorge Railway, an exceedingly difficult 
piece of engineering. 

In 1913 he was chosen as the first 
Deputy Commissioner of Highways for 
the State of New York. In this capacity 
he reorganized the engineering force and 
directed the construction of several hun- 





dred miles of highways. It was during 
this term of service that he directed the 
surveys for the location and construction 
of the Storm King Highway, an engineer- 
ing work comparable to that executed 
in the Niagara Gorge some 20 years 
earlier. 

In 1918 he moved -to Washington, 
D. C., as the representative of the Port- 
land Cement Association. At the time of 
his death he was a member of the Board 
of Consulting Engineers of the Public 
Works Administration and of the Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission. —In 1887 he married Miss 
Bessie H. Turner of Buffalo, N. Y., who 
survives him, as does also a brother, 
Charles W. Ricker '91, of Havana, Cuba. 
— Artuur G. Rossins, Secretary, 12 
Grove Street, Winchester, Mass. 


1888 


Quigley’s new office is located at 1721 
American Traders Building, Birmingham, 
Ala. A recent letter from him promises 
that he will be present at our Class Din- 
ner in June, 1934. — Sometime ago Besler 
wrote from a hospital in Plainfield, N. J. 
stating that he was in the “Back Shop 
for Classified ‘A’ repairs’’ and the sur- 
geon said when he got out he would be 
good for 25 more years. ‘‘This listens 
good to me,”’ says Besler, ‘‘for our 50th 
and succeeding Anniversaries.’’ — Guy 
W.Currier left an estate of $3,852,753.81 
in personal property and $86,000 in real 
estate. 

Frank Ladd makes a very interesting 
statement in a recent letter as follows: 
“We began life as a nation by taking 
things from the soil and we must go back 
to the same process, as we will be com- 
pelled in the future to live within our- 
selves, and this state (Colorado) will 
have to provide the necessary capital."’ 
Charlie Faunce says Ladd wrote him ex- 
pressing his appreciation of the ‘‘clam 
broth, and so on,’’ made by him at our 
45th Reunion at Folly Cove, Rockport, 
last June. We maintain that Ladd ‘‘knows 
his clam broth as well as his Colorado 
gold.”’ 

Ike Litchfield ‘85 from Twin Ash 
Farm, Medfield, Mass., on receipt of a 
copy of '88 Class History, writes: “‘Of 
course, I was particularly interested in 
that ball game at Wianno, during your 
25th Reunion, which Ned Webster and I 
umpired. I remember with pleasure the 
generous hospitality of the Class and the 
good time I had.” 

Walter K. Shaw, Jr., son of our own 
Walter K. Shaw, told your Secretary 
recently that his father was greatly 
pleased at the appreciation of his class- 
mates for the sails they, had on his racing 
yacht Andiamo at Rockport last June as 
expressed by the vote and cheers of the 
Class at the meeting after the banquet. 

Benjamin Buttolph has just returned 
from one of his regular trips to Detroit, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, and Toronto, during 
which he always tries to get in touch 
with classmates but with little success 
this time. He says that 116 attended the 
dinner for President Compton given by 
the Rhode Island Alumni but that much 
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he told them was not new to him in view 
of the very enlightening talk by Ned 
Webster at our 45th Reunion. 

On October 9 your Secretary returned 
to his winter home in Newton after a 


very pleasant and busy summer on 
Chebeague Island, Maine. As Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Great Chebeague Golf 
Club he ‘‘engineered”’ five very successful 
entertainments, which resulted in placing 
the club in the best financial condition it 
has ever enjoyed during its 13 years’ 
existence. These entertainments consisted 
of a ball, concert, clambake (utilizing 
seven large power boats for transporta- 
tion to another island), moving picture 
show by one of our members showing 
10,000 feet of film taken during a $10,000 
trip around the world, including sights 
and scenes in Ceylon, Indo-China, Java, 
Borneo, and so on, and a grand Carnival 
with 22 features, including games of skill 
and chance, a fortune teller, and a dog 
and monkey circus. — Bertranp R. T. 
Cotuins, Secretary, 25 Bennington Street, 
Newton, Mass. 


1890 


A notice was received early in Septem- 
ber from Darragh and Mrs. de Lancey on 
their trip to the Century of Progress in 
Chicago, advising they had an enjoyable 
time. 

On November 1, Gardner and Mrs. 
Voorhees called at your Secretary’s home 
in Lexington, on their return from the 
summer spent at their Camp in Maine. 
Your Secretary was not at home, as he 
was attending a Rotary Meeting in Bos- 
ton, but Mrs. Gilmore enjoyed meeting 
them very much. They are motoring back 
to Winnetka, IIl., to their home. Gardner 
reports that he frequently has a game of 
contract with Douglas and Mrs. Flood. 
Your Secretary hopes that he makes Doug 
play his cards in proper shape. 

Secretary of Commerce Ropes appointed 
Pierre S. du Pont, on November 1, a 
member of the National Business Advis- 
ory and Planning Council, as one of the ad- 
ditional Industrialists to serve on the 
NRA [Industrial Advisory Board for 
the next four months, the idea being to 
relieve business men from giving up too 
much time from their own industries. 

We regret to announce the death of our 
Classmate, Frederick Royce. The follow- 
ing newspaper account gives a good re- 
view of Royce’s activities: ‘‘Frederick 
Page Royce, formerly Vice-President of 
Stone and Webster, Inc., and one-time 
general manager for the receiver of the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, died 
suddenly Sunday (November 5) at his 
home, ‘Pine Knoll,’ on Common Street, 
Dedham. He was a director of the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank and of many elec- 
tric power companies throughout the 
East, but had been retired from active 
business life about five years. The funeral 
will be held Tuesday noon at St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, Dedham, with the 
Rector, Rev. Francis Lee Whittemore, 
officiating. 

‘Last winter Mr. Royce headed the 
special gifts committee of the United 
Boston Unemployment Relief Campaign 
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1890 Continued 

to raise $3,000,000 for relief work in Bos- 
ton. In 1927 he did similar work as 
chairman of the special gifts committee 
for the $1,000,000 campaign of the Free 
Hospital for Women. He had devoted 
much time and made generous contribu- 
tions to other charities. 

“Mr. Royce was born in Newton, 
October 5, 1868, a son of Harrison A. and 
Mary E. (Cormerais) Royce, both of 
whom came from old American families. 
He attended the Chauncy Hall School, 
Boston, and the M.I. T., having been a 
member of the Class of 1890. 

“Mr. Royce first became connected 
with the electric power industry. He ac- 
quired an interest in the Thomas Electric 
Welding Company, becoming assistant 
general manager. In 1896 he was ap- 
pointed Treasurer of the Malden Electric 
Company, with direction of the plant. In 
1900 he associated himself with New 
York bankers who took over the Malden 
and other New England public utility 
companies and had the management of 
these properties. 

‘In 1909 he associated himself with 
Stone and Webster of Boston. In 1919 he 
was appointed general manager of the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company by its 
receiver, Lindley M. Garrison, former 
Secretary of War. 

‘In 1897 he married Miss K. Eva 
Ames, daughter of Frank M. and Cather- 
ine C. Ames. Besides his wife, he leaves 
four daughters and a son, Frank A. Royce 
of Greenwich, Conn. He also leaves 12 
grandchildren. 


‘‘He was a member of the American 


Academy of Political and Social Science 
and was President of the Dedham Coun- 
try and Polo Club. He was a member of the 
Norfolk Hunt, Tennis and Racquet, Union, 
Dedham, Exchange, and other clubs.”’ 

Allen H. Rogers left Boston for Alaska 
the middle of August and returned home 
the second week in October. He was out 
there to investigate the gold-mining 
properties. We hope it means that he is 
going to be able to supply Uncle Sam 
with all the additional gold he requires. 

We have received coal of the death on 
November 21 of George Francis Weld, 
who was with us our freshman year and 
then went to Harvard. George will be re- 
membered by some of you as the President 
of the Society of '90, which was a group 
that occasionally met for dinner and then 
went to the theater together. 

He went into the ministry later and 
your Secretary called on him at his home 
in Santa Barbara, Calif., a few years ago 
at a delightful location just out of the 
city and had a nice visit with him. 

Your Secretary had a telephone call 
from Gary N. Calkins recently. Gary was 
staying with his brother-in-law, Williston, 
of '89. He was here to attend the scientific 
meeting at Technology, where he had a 
visit with Harry Goodwin. He hopes to 
be with us in 1935 at our Forty-Fifth Re- 
union, when we hope to meet most of you. 
Gary is at Columbia in New York, where 
he is busy on research work. 

Francis P. Sears, who was with us our 
freshman year and transferred to Harvard 
where he received his degree, has just 


been elected President of the Columbian 
National Life Insurance Company at 77 
Franklin Street, Boston. He was one of 
the incorporators when the company 
started in 1902. At the first meeting of the 
Board he was elected Treasurer and 
in 1905 was made Vice-President. — 
Georce L. Gitmore, Secretary, 57 Han- 
cock Street, Lexington, Mass: 


1892 


Share with me some excerpts from let- 
ters that have come to me in reply to the 
circular letter of November 15. From Ar- 
thur Pierce: ‘‘I hope that you will write 
the story of the meeting—who was 
there and what they looked like. For 
after all, it is just those little things about 
our old gang as I knew and remembered 
them 40 to 45 years ago that interest me. 
We hear of our famous classmates and 
glory in their achievements, but it is 
quite as much of those we don’t hear that 
interests me. For example, Billie Messen- 
ger wired me last August of his approach 
and he, his good wife, and I had a splen- 
did evening of it talking over things. I 
was better for it.’ — F. I. Davis, who 
used to run Marathons round the Back 
Bay, is in the ‘““Ticket and Tours’’ busi- 
ness, 50 Lewis Street, Hartford, Conn. 

Gayle Forbush writes: ‘‘Your letter 
with the list of names of former class- 
mates removed from your address files 
since the latter were made up is sad but 
convincing evidence of the position of '92 
in the roster of M. I. T. alumni. My con- 
tacts with M. I. T. graduates in recent 
years have not happened to include mem- 
bers of our own class.’’ — Hutchinson 
says he spent a month last summer in 
Colorado visiting gold mines. ‘‘I devoted 
three days to the Exposition in Chicago, 
also three days in Madison, Wis., in at- 
tendance on the sessions of the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion, where I was on the program for two 
lectures on the subject of teaching mining 
engineering.”’ : 

Moody says he has no news but says he 
is still with the College of the City of 
New York, where he has been for 28 
years and approaching retirement. — 
From Allen French: ‘‘I am glad to receive 
your circular letter of yesterday, and only 
wish that in return I could give you some 
item about myself to print, but nothing 
has really happened to disturb the pretty 
regular course of my life, except for the 
depression which has hit us all.’’ — 
Thus wrote Messenger: ‘This is just a 
memo to say that friend wife and I took a 
three weeks’ drive last August and looked 
up a few "92 men en route. A. G. Pierce, 
our long-time friend in Pittsburgh, gave 
us a splendid greeting; A. A. Pollard in 
Chicago was glad to see us; Billie Kales of 
Detroit was away for the summer.”’ 

Ralph Sweetser is again living in New 
York City: *‘I still have faith in the iron 
blast furnace as the chief source for the 
iron that is the base for the whole steel 
industry, though many attempts are be- 
ing made to get the iron some other way. 
Some day someone may succeed. In 
September I spent a delightful week-end 
with Hutchinson at the M. I. T. summer 





VII 


mining camp, Mine Hill, near Dover, 
N. J. The summer school for the mining 
engineers was nearing its last sessions for 
the season. I was most agreeably sur- 
prised at the well-equipped and comfort- 
able camp, in a commanding site over- 
looking a much-traveled valley, yet in a 
secluded spot in a real mining district of 
several large and up-to-date iron mines, 
within 90 minutes of Broadway. Hutchin- 
son deserves much credit for the establish- 
ment of this summer camp.’’ Henry 
Schlacks writes from Chicago: ‘‘Your 
letter ‘started me thinking’ of the time of 
the golden days of my youth, part of 
which were spent in Tech. My mind is 
occupied at this writing with thoughts of 
some of my old associates of our class 
(Course IV) and of our Glee Club and our 
T Square Quartette. There is Billy Duane, 
now living in Greenville, Ohio, where I 
visit him once and a while. You may re- 
member him as captain of our football 
team. Then there is H. M. Waite, now 
Deputy Public Works Administrator in 
Washington, where, happening to be in 
that city, I called upon him and found 
him still young in spirit, looks, and 
geniality. For years I longed to see As- 
sistant Professor E. B. Homer again, for I 
was very close to him, having toured 
Europe with him during the summer of 
1889, but now it is too late for I learned of 
his death through Professor C. Howard 
Walker. Almost every time I have been in 
New York or Boston, I have tried to dis- 
cover the Whitmans, E. P. Whitman, 
who sang with the Glee Club and with 
our quartette, and his brother, Raymond, 


. who yodled with us afterwards with the 


Harvard Glee Club. The other two mem- 
bers of the T Square Quartette were 
Frank Crosby, now an architect in Cleve- 
land, and Elwood A. Emery, now retired. 
Some years ago while in Philadelphia, I 
called on Edgar Seelar and I still hoid the 
charm of his youthful expression and 
cordial greeting. Some of the others 
whose remembrance crowds my mind are: 
Carlson, Locke, Goetzman, Meserve, 
Coggin, Watkins, Adams (President of 
the Glee Club), Mueller Wray, and many 
others.”’ 

It has been suggested that I publish the 
list of names referred to in some of the 
foregoing extracts, as —— some of 
the members of other classes would like 
to be informed. Lost by death to the 
Class of ‘92 in the last five years: Elisha 
Lee, Arthur A. Withington, George P. 
Tallant, Henry M. Phillips, Frederick L. 
Rhodes, Arthur L. Wheeler, Armand D. 
Koch, Richard Waterman, and Parker 
Newman. And since that letter was sent 
out, I must add two more names: Albert 
Kingsley Church and Wallace E. Mc- 
Caw. Church was born in Lawrence in 
1870 and graduated from M. I. T. in ‘92. 
He was associated with Lever Brothers, 
soap manufacturers, in Cambridge. He 
died suddenly on November 18. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Morlena Dearborn 
Church; a daughter, Beatrice, of New 
York City; a son, Kingsley D. Church, of 
Sharon; two grandsons, and a sister, Miss 
Elizabeth Church, of Boston. — Wallace 
E. McCaw died October 4, 1933, and I 
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had hoped to have something further to 
— in — to him, but I only 
earned of his death a very short time ago, 
and the information has not yet come. — 
Jonn W. Hatz, Secretary, 8 Hillside 
Street,’ Roxbury, Mass. 


1894 


This will be a small grist of ‘94 news, 
practically for the reason that the Secre- 
tary has been so occupied with other 
_ matters that he has not done any special 
news gathering. Last spring he was made 
Chairman of the Local Committee of the 
American Association for the Ac vance- 
ment of Science, which holds its annual 
winter meeting in Boston immediately 
after Christmas, and brings to the city 
some 3,000 scientists divided among 15 or 
20 sections and special societies. To ar- 
range for the details in connection with 
such a large meeting involves a consider- 
able amount of labor and especially of 
time. There are many matters of enter- 
tainment, public meetings, the collection 
of funds, and arrangements for special 
lectures, as well as the provision for the 
Sectional programs which constitute the 
main feature of such a meeting. The De- 
cember meeting will be immediately 
after Christmas, beginning on December 
27, and extending through the 30th. It is 
a fine carpe 4 to come to Boston if 
one wishes to be here in the winter time. 
A large number of the meetings will be 
held at Harvard with a somewhat 
smaller number at the Institute, but all of 
the colleges in the Metropolitan District 
are acting as hosts for this meeting. Until 
this big convention is over, your Secre- 
tary will not be giving much attention to 
anything else, other than the ordinary 
work of his department and office. After 
this you may expect something in regard 
to the Fortieth Reunion of '94 which is 
scheduled for next June. It is hoped that 
various members of the class will have 
suggestions as to time, and especially 
place, for this important event which, 


should be largely attended and prove to 


be as successful as any of the five-year 
reunions have been in the past. 

The Smithsonian Institution at Wash- 
ington is one of the scientific centers of 
special interest to our class since two of 
our members, Abbot and Fowle, play 
such a prominent part in its work. This 
has received public recognition within 
the past few days, as Abbot presented at 
the meeting of the National Academy in 
Boston a paper on the subject of ‘Sun 
Spots and Weather,’’ which gave him a 
great deal of first-page publicity in all the 
local papers, and which was reported 
very widely throughout the country. The 
gist of this paper, if our reading is correct, 
is that general weather conditions repeat 
themselves in a 23-year cycle, so that the 
weather for 1933 corresponds in general 
to that of 1910, and 1956 should give us 
about the same kind of weather we have 
had this year. This generalization is sup- 
ported by a vast array of statistics and 
curves and interestingly enough brings 
out a very close relation to the discovery 
of Dr. Hale'90 with reference to the cycle 
of magnetic changes in sun spots. It is 





rather interesting that two Institute men 
should have been so prominent in dis- 
coveries pertaining to the relation of sun 
spots to our climatic conditions, and that 
they should have supplied scientific ex- 
planations for these phenomena. 

Another activity of the Smithsonian 
Institution in which ‘94 should take 
great pride and satisfaction is the volume 
entitled ‘Smithsonian Physical Tables,”’ 
which has recently appeared. This is a 
vast compilation of physical data, physi- 
cal constants, and other material of great 
scientific importance to physicists. Our 
classmate, F. E. Fowle, has been very 
largely responsible for the collection and 
verification of all this material, and the 
volume goes out practically as a con- 
tribution from his pen. The amount of 
work involved in issuing such a volume is 
colossal and Fowle is to be congratulated 
on the splendid appearance of the book 
and its arrangement of material in such a 
way as to be particularly useful to re- 
search workers in physics. 

Al Tenney has, we understand, re- 
cently retired from active business as 
Vice-President of the C. H. Tenney Com- 
pany, and will spend his future time, in 
i. in the proper pursuits of a man of 
eisure, and in part in the following up of 
special engineering problems of the type 
with which he has been engaged in a 
managerial capacity for many years past. 
It is quite certain that anyone with as 
broad interests as Tenney has will find 
plenty to do during the next few years. 
His fondness for travel, for outdoor life, 
especially fishing and golf, and his keen 
interest in some of the problems of indus- 
try will certainly keep him busy and 
provide pleasant employment for years to 
come. 

Frank Lovejoy is just off for another 
one of his frequent European business 
trips in which he will probably visit both 
England and the Continent. It is hoped 
that these notes will come to his atten- 
tion in time so that he may arrange to be 
back for our June Reunion. 

A glance at the Register of Students 
shows the name of W. A. Soley, Jr., the 
son of Soley, III, '94. I believe that Soley 
is claimed also by '93, but as he received 
his degree with 94, we have always felt 
that he belonged in our own class. — 
SamueL C. Prescott, Secretary, Room 
3-203, M. I. T., Cambridge, Mass. 


1895 


The old saying that no news is good 
news might be true in the case of members 
of the Class of '95, if it were not for the 
general modesty of many of its men who 
carry the story of their happenings in 
their inside pocket. 

Your Secretary will: not complain 
about the lack of news of your personal 
happenings because you have been good in 
the past to assist in maintaining our per- 
sonal column from month to month, 
which is unquestionably enjoyed by 
many. Tell me if you wish these columns 
maintained. A word from you will help. 

Johnny Wolfe, at 273 Wardwell Ave- 
nue, Westerleigh, Staten Island, N. Y., is 
now recuperating from his recent illness. 
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John will be much pleased to have a line 
from you. — Walter W. Reed has changed 
his location in Washington, D. C. You 
can find him at The Mayfair, Apt. 104, 
2115 C Street, N. W. This issue of The 
Review brings us to the beginning of a 
new year. Your class officers extend to all 
their best wishes for a most happy and 
prosperous year throughout 1934, and 
that we all may be spared for the privilege 
of meeting together at the great reunion 
in 1935. — Luter K. Yonrr, Secretary, 
69 Pleasant Street, Ayer, Mass. Jonn H. 
GaRDINER, Assistant Secretary, Graybar 
Electric Company, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


1896 


Quite a few items have come in regard- 
ing classmates in various parts of the 
country. Herbert D. Newell, who is now 
fancy free in the Madison Park Apart- 
ments, Portland, Ore., has been con- 
templating the passage of 38 years, and 
finds it difficult to realize that we will be 
celebrating our Fortieth Anniversary 
two-and-a-half years hence. Aside from a 
paucity of hair on the top of his head and 
a whiteness to the remainder, he feels 
that he is much the same as when he 
graduated. He is physically active and 
can wear exactly the same clothes that he 
wore in 1896, if these clothes were still in 
existence. His one child, a boy of 18, is 
six feet tall, and started at Reed College 
this fall to take a general course. Newell 
was around Boston for six years after 
graduation and then went with the 
Reclamation service in the West for 27 
years. He had been located at Klamath 
Falls for a number of years when in 
October, 1929, he was ordered transferred 
to Denver, but he did not take the trans- 
fer, and thus left the service. During 1930 
and 1931 he was in Vicksburg, Miss., 
with the U. S. Engineers to report on 
irrigation projects in Oklahoma and 
Texas. This work ended in July, 1931, 
when he motored back to Oregon, making 
a pleasure trip of it and taking in various 
scenic parks en route. Since he has re- 
turned, he has been renewing his youth 
by going to school during the school year 
and driving about during the summer 
vacation. At the present time he is taking 
a course in law at Northwestern College 
of Law. Last summer his motor trip took 
the family through the Grand Canyon, 
both sides, Bryce Canyon, Zion Park, 
Sequoia National Park, and the Yosemite 
Valley. Incidentally, they climbed Mount 
Lassen as they passed by. It seems a little 
odd that, as the fall approached, he and 
his boy look forward to the beginning of 
school for each of them. Stratton was the 
last classmate that he has seen and that 
was six years or More ago. 

Gene Laws now has his address as 
Laws Farm, R. F. D. No. 2, in Fitchburg, 
which would seem to mean that he has 
forsaken his old profession of metallurgy 
and returned to his boyhood sport of 
farming. 

Ed Barker is still Professor of Textiles 
at the Lowell Textile Institute in Lowell, 
and says that he has no news of any sort, 
except that this year he is having ab- 
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normally large evening classes, something 
over a thousand, and a very high-grade 
freshman class. Apparently he has been 
too busy to make any European trip of 
late. — Eddie Bragg says no news, but he 
is on the job of teaching at Ann Arbor, 
and has not seen a "96 man for ages. All 
those who are around Detroit seem to be 
rich enough to travel and thus keep 
away from that city. 

Karl Pauly attended the Fair in Chi- 
cago and registered at the M. I. T. booth. 
When he is not doing something else, he 
is following his hobby of geology, and 
since the doctor ordered him to cease 
playing golf last year, he pokes around 
the rocks for fossils. He does not say 
whether he has discovered that any of the 
"96 crowd have become old fossils yet, but 
he does say that the country around Sche- 
nectady has some very interesting outcrops 
ranging all the way from the Pre-Cambrian 
age down through the Devonian age. 

Marsh Leighton is back in his old 
office in Washington in the National 
Savings and Trust Building with his feet 
on the desk once more and remarks that 
the move was made with thankfulness 
and contentment. He is one of the fellows 
who has kept his hair, and maintains 
that he looks just as young and handsome 
as he did in 1896, and refers to his lady 
friends for corroboration. One recent and 
most unusual event in his life was his at- 
tendance at a luncheon of the Washington 
alumni for the first time in about 20 years, 
and he had about the nicest thrill for a 
long time when he bumped against 
Harry Tyler’84, who was presiding over 
the meeting. 

Lou Morse is still helping the York 
Ice Machinery Corporation make re- 
frigerating apparatus in York, Pa. During 
the period when business has not been 
extremely rushing, he has fraternized 
with fellow engineers and indulged in 
various other engineering activities, with 
the result that, appreciating his work, he 
was recently elected Chairman of the 
Susquehanna Section of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, which 
Section embraces York, Lancaster, Har- 
risburg, and Lebanon. He was also 
Director of the American Society of Re- 
frigerating Engineers for a three-year 
period, this being his second incumbency 
in that office. Beside all that, he has been 

uite active on the committees in the Re- 
liaudan Association and is Chairman 
of the Safety Code Committee of that 
group, as well as serving on various other 
committees. The Youngs called upon him 
as they passed through York this fall on 
their way south. 

Doc Gilman says: ‘No news. Just 
plugging along as usual,’’ which in view 
of the fact that he is still running his 
dental office on Commonwealth Avenue, 
in Boston, is probably literally true. 

Andrew Green has been away from his 
lime plantation in Dominica on one of his 
periodical European trips, which in- 
cluded a visit to his old home town of 
Chicago in November. He planned to 
remain there a few weeks before returning 
home. It makes us rather envious of him 
and his home, which is so located that 





Nature provides central heating direct 
from the sun, air conditioning through 
the windows, which can be left open 
throughout the year, and edible sub- 
stances which grow with little attention, 
and need only to be gathered when one is 
hungry. He thus feels that in Dominica 
he ought to be able to ride out any storm, 
financial or otherwise. 

Joe Harrington seems now to be set- 
tling back since he has gotten Joseph, Jr., 
through Tech and got him to work in the 
Research Department of the United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation at Beverly, Mass. 
He acknowledges that the boy now knows 
more than he does, as evidenced by a re- 
cent publication on machine design. Joe, 
Sr., thus states with truth that they are 
all very well and getting along in River- 
side, Ill. 

Northup, in Pensacola, is counting on 
being present at the Fortieth Reunion, in 
spite of the fact that old man depression 
has kept Floridians close to their own 
goal line. He has not been north of the 
Mason and Dixon line since 1926. — 
Charlie Paul finds himself pretty busy 
just now. He is a member of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley consulting Board for the 
Public Works Administration, and he is 
also doing some consulting work oa dam 
construction in the Tennessee Valley. 
This has brought him in touch with 
several '96 men, including Leighton, 
Grover, and McAlpine, and also with 
Francois Matthes’95, J. H. Kimball’94, 
and many other M. I. T. men of other 
classes. His headquarters are still in Day- 
ton, Ohio, where he maintains his office 
in the Union Trust Building and his 
residence at 124 Indianola Avenue. 

Joe Clary keeps his house in Chevy 
Chase, Md., and during the summer when 
his daughter is at home keeping house, it 
is most pleasant, as the place is kept 
lively with her friends coming and going. 
His son is working in Philadelphia and 
his daughter went back to Sweet Briar in 
September for the college year as assistant 
in the Music Department, sc that now he 
has the whole house to himself, yee 
as the young folks come home for week- 
ends. One very pleasant break was the 
two weeks which Con and Abby Young 
spent with him on their way south. He 
received word that they had arrived at 
their destination in Florida after a 
pleasant trip and were nicely settled for 
the winter. The Secretary is glad to have 
this indirect information about Con, as 
he has failed during the last few months 
to live up to his usual high standard of 
performance by keeping the Secretary in- 
formed of his doings and his movements. 
Clary is very busy in Washington with 
the big ship building and other programs 
that are under way, although there is 
nothing exciting about it. 

Dr. and Mrs. Coolidge arrived back 
from their European trip early in Novem- 
ber. They visited Russia, Germany, Hol- 
land, France, and England, with the 
primary object of seeing university and 
industrial research laboratories. 

Ed Sturtevant, who was for many 
years connected with theatrical enter- 
prises in Boston, is now in New York 
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City, where he is associated with the 
Birdseye Food Company. — Jim Driscoll 
has supplied a rather roundabout but 
most interesting item regarding Mark 
Allen. It seems that he had heard from 
Mark last summer indirectly, through the 
superintendent of a cemetery in which 
Mark is interested, but the contact of this 
superintendent with Mark occurred while 
they were inspecting the Schlitz Brewery 
in Milwaukee. The brewery part is be- 
lievable, but it is surprising to learn that 
Mark has an interest in cemeteries today. 

Harry Baldwin, who has been with the 
General Electric Company in Lynn for 
years, has now gone with the United 
Fruit Company in the Meloripe Division, 
doing engineering work. He is stationed 
on Long Wharf in Boston and says that if 
anyone does not know it, the place is 
where the British took off back in the 
days of 1776. He will be delighted to see 
classmates there at any time and offers 
promise of prime bananas to all comers. 

Walter Stearns has told the Secretary 
about the Coolidges’ trip, about Pauly’s 
restoration to health after a little indie. 
position earlier in the year, but he has 
failed to say a word about himself. — 
Butler Ames with Mrs. Ames has moved 
into Boston from Lowell for the winter, 
having taken an apartment at 274 Beacon 
Street. 

Woodwell has little in the way of 
news, except that his green parrot, in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the times, con- 
tinues to say ‘‘You bet your life it’s all 
right,"’ and his Thirty-Fifth Reunion 
macaw says *Well, do you like it?’’ Re- 


- cently he has been endeavoring to estab- 


lish contacts in Washington with the 
belief that his long experience in construc- 
tion should make him of special value to 
the authorities in their various public 
works programs. —M. S. Jameson is 
taking delight in the scholastic records of 
his two children. His son is now a senior 
at Technology and his daughter is a 
senior at Smith. 

It is with regret that the Secretary re- 
ports the death of two lady members of 
our class. Miss Mary E. Mathews passed 
away on August 2, 1933, at the age of 71. 
She was a special student, taking courses 
in physics in the years 1892-93 and 1894- 
95. She was born in Painesville, Ohio, 
November 15, 1861, and her entire life 
was identified with that community. 
After graduating from the Painesville 
High School and Lake Erie College, and 
after teaching for several years in the 
Home School for Girls, conducted by her 
mother and sisters in the Mathews’ 
homestead, and in Miss Backus’ School in 
Canandaigua, N. Y., she continued her 
studies in science at M. I. T. and the 
University of Chicago, where she re- 
ceived her degrees. For a number of years 
subsequently she was a member of the 
faculty of Lake Erie College, teaching 
biology and chemistry, and later she be- 
came associated with her sister, Miss 
Martha H. Mathews, Principal of Hosmer 
Hall, a private school for girls. Upon the 
death of this sister she returned to Paines- 
ville, where she continued to live in the 
old family residence until her death. 
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1896 Continued 

Mrs. Paul G. Burton, née Mary Barlow, 
died suddenly in Washington, D. C., on 
October 25, 1933. She was a special stu- 
dent in chemistry in the year 1893-94. 
She was the daughter of Albert Rowe and 
Mary Mason Barlow and married Paul 
Burton, February 9, 1905, in New York 
City. There were two children, Mary 
Mason Barlow, born November 14, 1907, 
and Martha Van Buren Barlow, born 
October 4, 1911. She had engaged in prac- 
tical research in private laboratories and 
had written and delivered outlines and 
lectures on nature study during the ten 
years prior to her marriage. A requiem 
was held at St. James Episcopal Church 
in Washington on October 28. 

Another death which comes very close 
to us was that of Dr. George Raymond 
Tucker, which occurred on November 9, 
from peritonitis, following an operation 
for appendicitis. He was the son of our 
classmate, C. W. Tucker, and had received 
the degree of $.B. at Technology in 1925, 
M.S. in 1926, and Ph.D. in 1927. He was 
connected with the Dewey and Almy 
Chemical Company of Cambridge, and 
during the past year was admitted to 
practice before the Patent Bar. Services 
were held in the old family home in 
North Andover on November 12, and the 
class was represented by John Rockwell 
and Eugene H. Laws. 

Another installment of the Fuller 
travelogue will be held over until next 
month. — Cartes E. Locke, Secretary, 
Room 8-109, M. I. T., Cambridge, Mass. 
Joun A. Rocxwett, Assistant Secretary, 24 
Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Charley Hurter has recently acted as 
expert witness in a couple of damage 
suits. As we have noted before, he has 
retired from active business, but he is 
still open for consultation on the use of 
explosives underground. Dan Edgerly 
commented that we are not as spry as we 
once were. 

Paul Johnson's letter seems to confirm 
the fact: ‘When we were in Tech, some 
fellows, including Joe Riley and myself, 
organized a bicycle club and for some un- 
accountable reason, I was elected Presi- 
dent. We used to take Saturday and Sun- 
day afternoon rides out in the wilds 
around Boston. Well, I thought it would 
be good exercise for me to do a little 
riding now around our place without go- 
ing out on the dangerous highways. So I 
had a second-hand wheel sent up to try. 
It came one afternoon when no one was 
around but kids and, with an audience of 
four of my grandchildren and three other 
kids, I started riding around an oval drive 
in our front yard. My oldest grandchild, 
Paul, age ten, promptly got his bike and 
started racing me. But due to the new- 
fangled coaster brake, I Wid not feel any 
too secure and declined the challenge. He 
was making about two laps to my one. 
The rest of the kids got considerably in 
the way, so I headed down for the garage. 
When I got there, there being some grade, 
I couldn't stop the darn thing, as the 
coaster brake was not in proper adjust- 
ment. The bike hit the garage door and I 








hit the pavement on my right side and 
couldn’t get up for some minutes. I 
thought my shoulder was dislocated, but 
it was much worse. The ligaments of the 
collar bone were torn loose. That was on 
October 19 and my arm is still in a sling, 
so I cannot do much. I am typing with 
one hand and use capitals to avoid awk- 
ward shifting. 

*“‘The yacht has been decommissioned 
since May, 1932, and I took her back to 
Canada a year ago to save expense. So we 
decided to take a cruise up there, which 
we could do at small cost. Mrs. J. and I 
motored up and our son and his wife fol- 
lowed later by train. We cruised about 
three weeks in July in Puget Sound and 
Canadian waters, and it was the most 
wonderful cruise we ever had, about 
1,100 miles. It sure kept me busy piloting 
in those strange waters amongst thou- 
sands of islands and passages and swift 
currents. After returning south we spent 
most of the time at our seaside cottage. It 
is so hot here now I wish we were still 
down there.— Best regards to the 
boys.” 

Only a couple of weeks ago we ran into 
Frank L. Richardson on the Technology 
athletic field on the occasion of Field 
Day, the annual contest between the 
freshmen and sophomores. It is not after 
all so different from the cane rush of our 
own day. Well, Frank was busy taking 
moving pictures of the events, for he had 
two sons engaged in them, one a freshman 
and one a sophomore. And then only a 
few days later, November 16, we saw the 
following account of his sudden death: 
“‘Dr. Frank Linden Richardson, 56, a 
nationally known expert on the applica- 
tion of anzsthesia, died from a heart at- 
tack while driving his automobile in 
Newton shortly after nine o'clock this 
morning. His car swerved off Lowell 
Avenue, Newtonville, between a wire 
fence and a wooden stand at High School 
Field, went 200 feet over the field, 
crashed into the wooden stands on the 
Hull Street side, tearing away four rows 
of seats and smashing the automobile. 
Dr. Richardson was dead upon arrival in 
a police ambulance at the Newton Hos- 
pital. 

“Dr. Richardson, who lived at 164 
Highland Avenue, West Newton, was 
driving to his office at 520 Common- 
wealth Avenue, when he evidently felt 
the attack coming. It is believed he de- 
liberately headed for the opening on the 
field but died before he could bring his 
car to a stop. 

‘‘He was born in Concord, where he 
attended school. He was a graduate of 
M. I. T. and the Harvard Medical 
School. Upon graduation, he entered the 
surgical division of the: Boston City Hos- 
pital. Later he became head of the 
anesthesia department there, which posi- 
tion he held at the time of his death. He 
was a consultant on anesthesia for the 
Children’s Hospital and the Beth Israel 
Hospital. He was a lecturer upon the 
same subject at Tufts Medical School. 
Recently he had completed a motion pic- 
ture on the application of anzxsthesia. 
He was a member of the Boston Society of 
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Anesthetists, the Harvard Club of Bos- 
ton, and the International Anzsthesia 
Research Society. — Surviving are his 
widow, Mrs. Constance Mathey Richard- 
son, and two sons, Paul H. and David A. 
Richardson, both students at Technol- 
ogy.’’ — ArtHur A. Biancuarp, Secre- 
sary, Room 4-160, M. I. T., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


1899 


Bent on business and some pleasure, I 
left Washington in midsummer, cherish- 
ing a fond hope that my compadres of 99 
would report to me by autumn something 
newsy, something interesting, something 
spicy, even something true, with which 
to regale the rest of us and fill the yawn- 
ing space in the Review column. How- 
ever, autumn found me facing a yawning 
column, a long suffering editor, and a 
paucity of news. No news, in fact, but 
several changes of address and not all of 
them correct. Thereupon I waited a 
month, for I have no notion of making a 
directory of our colymn, then another 
month, and then another. Now that 99 
may make some showing in the January 
issue, I am assembling the few bits of in- 
formation painfully garnered in the last 
few months. 

W. E. Parker, Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, has been roaming the Atlantic and 
tampering with the secrets of mighty 
Neptune by taking soundings of the ocean 
floor in the Gulf of Mexico. Two years 
and more Parker has been listening to the 
secrets of the deep, and taking measure- 
ments and making maps. Now he has re- 
turned to shore duty. I haven’t seen him, 
but trust our paths cross again before too 
long a time. We could do with a story or 
two from Parker. 

Etheredge Walker was reported domi- 
ciled in Washington, but no trace of him 
could be found at the address given. In 
fact, there was no such address. Perforce I 
approached him through his Brookline 
address of yester year. The mail was re- 
turned. Since writing the preceding para- 
gtaph, I have received another notice 
informing me that Etheredge is living at 
the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
It is more than likely that he has gone on 
another pilgrimage ere now. Keeping 
silent as he does is not doing his duty by 
the clan. Does he not recognize the fact 
that such an intimate revelation as a 
change of address is news in these parlous 
times? Does he not further recognize that 
Uncle Sam is not lenient about incor- 
rectly addressed mail? Vivid and none- 
too-polite red-handed reprimands deface 
returned mail, reprimands that distress 
sensitive persons like class secretaries. In 
all justice to Etheredge, I must confess 
that the missive went out in error under a 
local two-cent stamp instead of the long 
distance three-cent one. 

Early in the summer I went through 
Bradford, Pa., home of Lew Emery. 
Strange but true, I found him at home, 
though he was preparing to leave the next 
day or the next week for the Dalmatian 
Coast, specifically the city of Ragusa. He 
has maintained a profound silence since 
early June. Possibly he remained in 
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1899 Continued 
Ragusa to observe from a safe distance 
the anomalies of inflation, reflation, and 
deflation, not to mention the commodity 
dollar. 

While meditating bitterly one day on 
the apparent fact that the Class of "99 was 
sinking into oblivion, unhonored and 
unsung, I ran into Carroll W. Brown, 
erstwhile of Cleveland, Ohio. I had not 
seen Carroll for a long time, so the sight 
of him now was doubly agreeable. Per- 
sonally I was delighted to see his shining 
countenance, and as a newsgatherer I was 
enraptured. Mere mention of the fact 
that I had seen him was good for three 
lines in The Review. Announcement that 
he had been appointed to a position on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
good for two additional lines (I think in 
lines now). The fact that "99 has one 
member on one of the Commissions under 
the New Deal is something. Brown's tem- 
porary address is 800 Eighteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. His family 
will come later. 

Revived by my encounter with Brown, 
I was further stimulated to receive notice 
that Arthur B. Foote is now General 
Manager of the North Star Mines Com- 
pany, and is in active charge of develop- 
ment on the 640 acres of mineralized 
ground at Grass Valley, Calif., con- 
trolled by the Consolidated Gold Mines 
of America, Ltd. With gold on the 
up and up, it’s a good break for 
Arthur. 

Recently along came Hinckley with a 
hopeful missive informing me that he had 
consolidated his business with Carbon 
Coal and Coke Company, and the new 
address is 80 Federal Street, Boston, 
Mass. He sees Ed Sheak, Harry Mork, 
and Miles Richmond occasionally and 
reports that they are as cheerful as 
could be expected. Interpret that as you 
choose. 

Walter Whitney of Newton, Mass., has 
been critically ill, but at the time Hinck- 
ley wrote he had returned to his home 
from the hospital and was well on his 
way to complete recovery. 

Lawrence Addicks (ADX for short) 
lives not more than 50 miles from Wash- 
ington, in Bel Air, Md., but we have to 
go to New York to see each other. It so 
happened that we both attended the 
same convention in New York a short 
time ago and had a cheerful chat in the 
Chemist's Club. Sometime later Addicks 
sent me a clipping that I am cherishing. 
It contained a picture of a ‘‘gentle head 
hunter’’ and a notice of the opening in 
Philadelphia of the second American 
Planetarium. I am interested in all new 
strange things, and Addicks probably 
sent me the clipping so that I should miss 
nothing. 

Recent changes of address sent to me 
ate as follows: Harold Smithwick, 106 
North Arlington Avenue, East Orange, 
N. J.; Edward H. Hammond, 522 Private 
Way, Lakewood, N. J.; Miss Henrietta 
C. Dozier, 3898 Boone Park Avenue, 
Jacksonville, Fla. — W. Matcoitm Corse, 
Secretary, 810 18th Street, Washington, 
D. C. Artour H. Brown, Asststant 
Secretary, 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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And speaking of Thanksgivings. For 
the first time in many years I realize the 
indirect benefits that these times of over- 
feeding as a complement to dull family 
reunions may bring to the pure and 
worthy. Appeared unto me one Philip 
Wyatt Moore of Chicago accompanied by 
Perk Parrock who, though he be an 
indweller in the neighboring hamlet of 
Brookline, is rarely made visible; and as 
they left, Albert Willis Higgins, no 
longer the overlord of the small fruit 
industry but become Florida's leading 
iceman; and how. Altogether it was a 
season of rejoicing, even though I but 
glimpsed them one and all and family 
calls were urgent. At least by our con- 
joint efforts we have properly traced the 
rubber dollar and by the time our stric- 
tures upon it have filtered in to Washing- 
ton and the President realizes how we feel 
about it, something may be done. If it be 
real rubber and not some inferior substi- 
tute, it may bounce. In that connection I 
am speaking with a large measure of just 
acquired authority, as last Saturday night 
I had the pleasure of spending the eve- 
ning in Akron, Ohio, where I foregathered 
with an appreciable group of our Tech- 
nology totem with the added privilege 
of acquaintance with a number of charm- 
ing young women whose high courage 
and optimism has led them to identify 
their respective lots with the male comple- 
ments of the party, or with less trope 
and metaphor — their wives —and a 
very charming and gracious group. 


Speaking of the holy bonds of matrimony- 


and I ask you who better than I, a 
confirmed bachelor, may voice an opinion 
on this subject with the authority in- 
trinsic in many years of observation — 
speaking of matrimony, sez I, it is with 
great pleasure that I record the union of 
Lammot du Pont to Miss Margaret A. 
Flett in Wilmington. The best wishes of 
the Class go to one who has always been 
a loyal and devoted friend to every 
member of it. 

It is my sad duty to report another hap- 
pening to one of our Class in the death 
of our well-loved classmate, Solon Stone. 
The motorcar which he was operating 
was struck by a truck, killing both Sol 
and a young friend of his son, Solon, 
Jr., while Mrs. Stone, who was in the car, 
sustained fractures of several ribs and a 
spinal injury. I do not know at the 
time of writing the outcome so far as she 
is concerned. Sol was seemingly killed 
instantly. As many of you know, he has 
been associated with the John W. Cowper 
Company for the past 28 years. In con- 
nection with his professional activity he 
was efficiently engaged in engineering 
work during the War, and since that time 
has had charge of construction of many 
buildings in his part of the country, play- 
ing a very prominent part in the erection 
of the new City Hall, which is Buffalo's 
most recent and attractive public build- 
ing. The body was brought to Boston 
and I attended the services held at St. 
Aidan’s church in Brookline. Sol will 
be deeply missed, not only by the group 
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of his classmates and associates in Buffalo, 
among whom he has always played a 
conspicuous part, but by his many friends 
all over the country, among whom it is 
my privilege to be listed. During the 
years that have supervened since gradua- 
tion, I have never lost touch with Sol. 
He has been an attendant at all the class 
reunions and has added much to the genial 
companionship which has characterized 
them. His son is a freshman in the Har- 
vard Law School. The Class sympathy 
goes out to him in this heavy affliction 
that has been laid upon him. 

The following note has been in my files 
for transmission: *‘Anna Billings Gallup 
was appointed by Dr. Compton to repre- 
sent the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology at the Third Annual Wom- 
en’s Conference on Current Problems held 
under the auspices of the New York 
Herald-Tribune at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City, October 12 and 
13, 1933.’’ Subject of the Conference, 
“This Crisis in History.’’ Incidentally, 
Anna has a brother, Christopher, who in 
addition to the relatively unimportant 
vocation of serving in the legislature of 
his state, pursues as a hobby the raising 
of the finest capons in this broad and fair 
land of ours, and I am going to have one 
—or more. Thus is my recently voiced 
plea for sustenance answered and in the 
very nicest manner, for I have already 
tasted them and I know. 

When next I address you it will be at 
the Christmastime, so let me take this 
occasion to send my greeting and those 
pk eg sentiments suitable to the 
holiday which do so much to embellish 
the drab monotomy of existence. — 
Attan WINTER Rowe, Secretary, 4 New- 
bury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Arthur Smith More died at Miami 
Beach, Fla., on the 16th of last July. 
More was born in Springfield, Mass., on 
June 13, 1881, and prepared for Tech- 
nology in the Springfield schools. He 
was a student in Course I, a member of 
D.K.E. fraternity, and was on the busi- 
ness staff of The Tech, serving as Business 
Manager for two years. 

More entered railroad work immedi- 
ately after graduating in 1902 with the 
C.C.C. and St. Louis Railway, often 
called the ‘Big Four,”’ rising to be a 
Division Engineer for Maintenance of the 
Way. In 1913 he left railroad work to be- 
come Vice-President of the Union Fibre 
Company at Winona, Minn., manufac- 
turers of insulating materials. While in 
Winona he was also connected with the 
Bay State Milling Company. In 1919 he 
removed to Detroit, where he was Presi- 
dent of the Denby Motor Truck Com- 


pany. 

In 1923 hesbecame President and Gen- 
eral ree 3 of the Selden Truck Cor- 
poration of Rochester, N. Y., which posi- 


tion he held for three-and-a-half years. 
During this time he was active in the 
Technology Club of Rochester and was 
Vice-President and General Manager of 
the Indiana Truck Corporation of Mar- 
ion, Ind., where he remained till 1929. 
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1902 Continued 

Following his retirement from this 
position, More traveled extensively. For 
two years his home was in Detroit, and 
lately in Miami, Fla. — More was mar- 
ried in 1907 to Louise Laidley, who sur- 
vives him. Their only child, Frederick 
Laidley More, born in 1908, died at the 
age of seven. 

Irville D. Waterman died at New 
Haven, Conn., on the 30th of October. 
Waterman was born in South Weymouth, 
Mass., in 1879. He was a member of the 
class during our freshman year only, as 
he entered the employ of the Boston and 
Albany railroad in 1899 as a rodman. 
He continued his engineering studies at 
the Lowell Institute, while with the 
B. & A. and in his work advanced to 
inspector and instrument man. In 1902 
he was with Warren Brothers Company of 
Boston as erection engineer. The follow- 
ing year he returned to railroad work with 
the New Haven railroad and remained 
with them till his retirement, except for 
a yéar with the Canadian Pacific. With 
the New Haven railroad, he was assist- 
ant engineer on the six-tracking of the 
Harlem River Branch and various other 
pieces of construction and improvements. 

Waterman was in charge of the elimi- 
nation of grade crossings in Pawtucket 
and Central Falls, R. I., a bridge over the 
Thames at New London, Conn., and 
Freight Classification Yards at New 
Haven and Providence. In 1923 he was 
promoted to be assistant to the chief 
engineer and was in charge of all construc- 
tion work for the New Haven system, and 
two years later became assistant chief 
engineer, which position he held until 
the fall of 1929 when he was granted 
leave of absence on account of ill health. 

Waterman was then suffering from a 
growth on the brain which failed to re- 
ceive any permanent improvement from 
an operation and he was forced to give up 
active work. His brain trouble progressed 
so that for the past two years his mind 
was completely clouded. His death was 
due to pneumonia. — In 1906 Waterman 
married Miss Olive L. Bowerman, who 
died a few weeks before her husband. He 
is survived by two sons, Robert D. and 
John I. Waterman. — Frepericxk H. 
Hunter, Secretary, Box 11, West Rox- 
bury, Mass. Burton G. Puutarick, Assist- 
ant Secretary, 246 Stuart Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


1904 


While the amount of class news which 
has reached me since the last issue of The 
Review is rather small, nevertheless it is 
of some interest. 

The first item coming to my attention 
has reference to the Homer family. In the 
October 28 issue of the Boston Herald 
an account is given of the announcement 
of the engagement of Alice Lowell 
Homer, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Lowell Homer, to Mr. Arthur 
Osborne Willauer of New Rochelle. 
Miss Homer attended the House in the 
Pines School, Norton, and later studied 
at the Copley Theater School of Boston. 
She is a grand-niece of the late Winslow 
Homer and Mrs. Charles Savage Homer 





of New York City. Mr. Willauer is an 
Exeter man and was graduated from 
Princeton in 1930 and received a degree 
of Master of Fine Arts in Architecture 
from Princeton in 1932. I am also in- 
formed by Mert Emerson that Charlie 
Homer has been transferred from his 
government position in Georgia to 
headquarters in Boston. 

At last account, Bob Dennie was con- 
nected with the Dorio Motor Company 
in Pawtucket, distributors of Pontiac 
cars for that district. — Professor Locke, 
who is the most consistent reporter of 
1904 class news, sent to me the following 
clipping with reference to Guy Riddell: 

“Guy C. Riddell, according to a special 
cable to the New York Times, was ar- 
rested in Moscow, on July 29 for carrying 
his own passport. Some time ago he had 
lost his passport and another was issued 
to him. When he recently presented this 
he was arrested for ‘carrying a passport 
stolen from an American specialist.’ 
Despite his protests, he was taken to 
GPU headquarters, missing his plane from 
Moscow to Berlin. After mutual expla- 
nations, he was released with apologies, 
and took a plane for his destination the 
next day. Mr. Riddell returned to New 
York the middle of August.”’ 

I quote below an extract from a letter 
from General Holcombe to Mert Emer- 
son, which Mert forwarded to me: ‘‘I got 
back late Saturday night after a most 
enjoyable trip. We went out through 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Fort Wayne, 
and we returned through Kalamazoo, 
Detroit, Canada, and Niagara Falls. 

“I saw three members of our class: 
Guy Palmer, who took me to a B and © 
freight wreck; Dr. Sosman, who is in 
charge of the Steel Corporation's research 
laboratories on refractories, slags, and 
so on; and Walter Hadley, who is one of 
the big men at Gary. He showed us 
through that part of the plant that is 
working and seemed much interested in 
the NRA program and doings in Wash- 
ington. I did not see Mr. McKibbin, nor 
Bouscaren, nor Proudfoot, as I was not 
in the business district at all except on 
Sunday afternoon. 

“The Fair is a great success and one 
can spend a couple weeks there with profit 
if his feet hold out. I will tell you more 
about it when you get back.”’ 

The sympathy of the Class goes out to 
Charlie Haynes on the death of his 
father, Frederic M. Haynes, who died 
November 6 at his summer home in Rock- 
port, Mass. Mr. Haynes had reached the 
age of 90, and for many years was promi- 
nent in the wholesale boot and shoe trade 
in New England, and for more than 35 
years was Treasurer of the Boston Boot 
and Shoe Club. : 

On November 13 I was advised by the 
Alumni Office that another member of 
our Class had passed to the Great Beyond. 
Henry F. Keyes, IV, died on November 
10, 1933. 

In closing these brief notes, I wish to 
extend to the members of the Class my 
best wishes for the season; namely, that 
they may have had a Merry Christmas 
and will have a happier New Year. — 
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Henry W. Stevens, Secretary, 12 Garrison 
Street, Chestnut Hill, Mass. Amasa M. 
Hotcomse, Assistant Secretary, 3305 18th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


1905 


Under the very modern letterhead of 
Bhavnagar State, Port Department, came 
a letter from Theo Moorehead, I, who is 
down as manager and adviser. He says: 
“I am here in connection with the con- 
struction of a new harbor and port 
facilities and shall be here for about two 
years more. The work involves the ex- 
penditure of about $1,250,000 (CU. S.) 
and is especially interesting on account 
of a 38-foot tide and severe silting 
conditions. In addition, I have been 
saddled with the duties of managing the 
existing port. My second son enters Tech 
this fall. My oldest son graduates from 
California next summer.” 

If you don’t know, Bhavnagar, or 
Bhaunagar, is in the Kathiawar Agency, 
on the Bay of Cambay, northwest of 
Bombay, India. The improvements for 
which Moorehead is responsible are 
doubtless due to the continuance of the 
enlightened system of administration 
formed during the rule of the thakor 
sahib maharaja Sir Takhtsinghji Jaswats- 
inghji, G. C. S. I. 

In October the Executive Council of 
Massachusetts voted to confirm Gover- 
nor Ely’s nomination of Sid Strickland, 
IV, for the five-year term as member of 
the recently created State Board of Hous- 
ing. The other four members had been 
confirmed and the board began to func- 
tion with Sid as chairman. Perhaps more 
of this later if some of our friends come 
through. 

Strickland has recently completed a 
new store on Temple Place for Myron 
Helpern, V. It is known as The Emerson 
Store, but we have had no chance to look 
in and see whether or not it’s Myron’s. 
old line of gloves and silk hosiery. 

Our one-time president, Arthur Am- 
berg, III, who for 15 years had been 
Vice-President and general manager of 
the Amberg File sal thio Company in 
New York, has now formed the A. J. 
Amberg Business Equipment Corporation 
with offices at 480 Canal Street, New York. 
He has elected himself President of this 
organization which is equipped to furnish 
folders, guides, filing cbiaae, and so on. 

A new address has come in for John 
Damon, VI, 223 Clifford Court, Madison, 
Wis. Norman Chivers, I, has been for 
some time attached to the Frederick 
Snare Corporation in Havana, Cuba. He 
has returned and may be reached at 91 
Baldwin Avenue, Baldwin, L. I., N. Y. 

Ben Lindsly, III, petroleum engineer 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines Experi- 
mental Station at Bartlesville, Okla., has 
established a temporary field laboratory 
in the Oklahoma City field to secure: 
bottom-hole samples of oil and gas from. 
wells in that area. The laboratory is: 
located on the Berg farm in Section 26 in 
the south end of the field. Various oif 
companies contributed funds toward its 
establishment. Ben’s address is Box 1078, 
Oklahoma City. 
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1905 Continued 

Your Secretary again put the old 
trombone on the buffer this fall and 
again tooted in the front rank of the Wes- 
leyan student band. What do you say to 
that, Hall, Kenway, Leavitt, Perry, Pirie, 
Tower, and those whose names we 
cannot remember in the Tech freshman 
band? Every time we join the band 
Wesleyan wins the ‘‘Little Three’’ cham- 
pionship. No rooter must ever know that. 
Keep it dark. 

Hub Kenway’s, II, son told us in 
Hamilton in "32 that he hoped to cross 
the Atlantic the next summer on Grena- 
dier, the Boston schooner on which he 
had been in the Bermuda Race, and to sail 
the Fasnet Race, the aspiration of many 
an American yachtsman. In reply to our 
inquiry, Hub wrote: ‘‘Buddy did not sail 
on the Atlantic or the Grenadier this 
year. He took only a short cruise from 
North Haven in September. I kept him 
grinding in my office all summer, same 
as George Jones did with his boy. It 
saves a little on taxes to take his allow- 
ance out of business funds, but then I 
really did get some useful work out of 
him. He is back now for his last year at 
Yale. Margaret is going to Wellesley 
next year, D. V. and business good 
enough. 

“‘T've been continuously busy. Was in 
Washington most of July and finally 
squeezed through another Gillett patent 
that gives them a new lease of life and is 
not open to attack on the grounds that 
sank the other — in the New York 
Circuit Court of Appeals. Have seen Paul 
Blair, IX, (Blair and Kilcoyne, National 
Press Building, Washington) and was his 
guest at the University Club when I was 
down there last month. He also had his 
boy in his office. 

“Had the pleasure of buying lunch for 
Grove Marcy, II, on the occasion of his 
50th birthday. He has designed and 
ae some interesting machinery 
ately for the printing trades but is not 
making any great profit on his apple 
orchard this year. (Hear that, Bob Lord 
and Al Gilbert?) Saw Charlie Hawkes, 
full of pep as ever and in no danger of 
getting his hair wet. His daughter, 
Louise, is one of the most attractive 
members of '05. 

“TI gave a short course over at Tech on 
Patent Law last spring in collaboration 
with George P. Dike, '95, and it was a 
darn sight better than Getty’s ‘Fly- 
wheels, Dynamometers and Governors’ 
if I do say so.’’—Roswett Davis, 
Secretary, Wes Station, Middletown, 
Conn. Sripney T. StricKLAND, Assistant 
Secretary, 20 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


1906 


Once again we are called upon to 
strain our limited imagination and pro- 
duce material for the Class Notes. As 
noted in previous issues, when material is 
scarce we have to exercise our ingenuity 
in order to keep this column alive. How- 
ever, before launching into the imaginary 
portion of our writing, we are very glad 
to acknowledge a letter from Harold 
Coes, who submitted the following under 





the date of October 31: ‘‘I was very sorry 
indeed to learn in the class notes of the 
death of Ned Rowe's daughter and I have 
just written him a note. Apparently I 
am not the only one whose sons have 
decided there are enough engineers in the 
family. My oldest boy is an artist and 
My youngest one is a sophomore at 
Princeton and, while I would naturally 
have been pleased to have one of them go 
to M.I. T., yet I think it is more essential 
that they should follow their own in- 
clinations along the lines they think they 
are best suited for. You may be interested 
in the enclosed clipping. I am going to 
spend my time for the next six months 
in the administration of the Vulcan 
Company’s affairs.’’ The clipping re- 
ferred to in Harold's letter is quoted 
below: ‘‘Ford, Bacon and Davis, Inc., 
engineers, announce they have taken 
over the management of the Vulcan Iron 
Works at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., beginning 
November 1 and its representative there 
will be Harold V. Coes, who has been 
elected executive Vice-President and a 
director of the Wilkes-Barre corporation.”’ 

Again we are indebted to Professor 
Locke, who is always very helpful in 
furnishing items of interest concerning 
Course III men, for sending the fol- 
lowing information about Earl Bard- 
well; ‘‘Earl S. Bardwell, superintendent 
of copper refineries for Anaconda at 
Great Falls, Mont., will soon have 
another responsibility in the operation of 
four electric furnaces now being erected 
there to smelt chrome concentrates. The 
material is to come from the property of 


Montana Chrome, Inc., which is building: 


a concentrator to have an output of 
30 tons of concentrates daily, situated at 
the mouth of Hell Roaring Creek, 15 
miles from Red Lodge, Mont.” 

Believe it or not, the Secretary was 
disturbed to note that the November 
Review spelled Stewart Coey’s name as 
*“Steward.’’ Although our notes are not 
always copious, we do try to have them 
correct. Investigation discloses that the 
copy was correct as submitted to the 
Alumni Office so the ‘‘d’’ was substituted 
for the ‘‘t’’ after that. As I recollect, 
Stewart used to be quite fussy about this. 
With reference to the Coey family and 
said son at Amherst, you were advised 
to follow the doings of the Class of 1937 
for additional information. Had you done 
so, you would have learned that young 
Coey, who played end, was elected 
captain of the freshmen football team and 
furthermore the team has had a ve 
successful season, it being the outstand- 
ing freshmen team of the ‘Little Three,”’ 
which includes Williams and Wesleyan 
besides Amherst. Ambherst men are 
looking with fond hope upon these 
freshmen for a future varsity team to 
regain the Little Three championship 
which they lost to Wesleyan this year. 

Sherman Chase, who is one of the 
members of the firm of Metcalf and 
Eddy, is President of the New England 
Water Works Association for the current 
year. Also, he is a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Engineering 
Societies of Boston. 





XIII 


At the conclusion of our last notes we 
referred to the practice of inserting items 
concerning children of classmates, trust- 
ing they would be of sufficient interest to 
justify publication. There are some fam- 
ilies where the absence of children is 
somewhat compensated for by the pres- 
ence of pets. The Boston Sunday Herald 
of November 19 included an article about 
Fred Batchelder’s dog. Fred and Mrs. 
Batchelder took a vacation tour to 
Quebec accompanied by their German 
Police dog. While there, the dog followed 
a practice developed from his roaming 
about the wilds of Hampton, N. H., 
where Fred makes his home, and leaped 
a stone wall. In this particular case, 
however, the other side of the wall in- 
volved a drop of about 30 feet to a grass 
plot with a few bushes and far below ran 
the St. Lawrence River. The dog was 
rescued and brought back to Boston, 
where it was found that both paws were 
broken. After a treatment at the Animal 
Hospital the dog is on his way to com- 
plete recovery, which all goes to show 
that there are numerous ways for class- 
mates to achieve publicity. 

These last few items of the notes were 
obtained by everyday reading of the 
periodicals with which one comes in 
contact. As we have said before, it would 
be a great help to the Secretary and to 
readers of this personal column if other 
members of the class would develop some 
Winchell propensities and forward items 
concerning classmates, their children, or 
their pets to your faithful servant. — 
J. W. Kipper, Secretary, Room 1001, 50 
Oliver Street, *Boston, Mass. Epwarp 
B. Rowe, Assistant Secretary, 11 Cushing 
Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


1907 


Having received notice from the 
alumni office that O. L. Peabody, famil- 
iatrly known as Peabo, is now living at 
32 Clearway Street, Boston, the Secretary 
telephoned to him on November 24. 
It seems that as his previous business 
situation had temporarily become null 
and void, and as there was no opportu- 
nity for work in New York, he decided 
to come to Boston, partly to be near his 
mother who lives in Haverhill and who 
is in poor health, and partly to take a 
few courses at the Institute. So he is once 
again a student, taking organic chem- 
istry and two engineering courses, and 
he says he finds class preparation more 
difficult than in undergraduate days. He 
will be happy to say “‘hello’’ to any of 
the class by mail, or better still, by 
personal visit. His telephone number is 
Kenmore 8195. 

When at the Institute one day in 
October the Secretary called at Room 
2-348 and had a pleasant chat with C. M. 
Curl of our class, an instructor in descrip- 
tive geometry and mechanical drawing. 
Curl says that he and two other instruc- 
tors have worked out a combination of 
these two subjects so that the percentage 
of ‘“‘flunks’’ in Brgon 4 is very much 
lower than it was in days of old. The 
undergraduates should give Curl a vote 
of thanks for this! Curl has been teaching 
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1907 Continued 
at Tech for 13 years, having been at the 
University of Maine previously. He lives 
in Melrose, Mass., and has a daughter, a 
Radcliffe graduate, now working for a 
publishing house in Cambridge. 

Terribly brief notes, you say. Sorry, 
but that’s all there is. — Bryant Nicx- 
ois, Secretary, 12 Newland Street, Au- 
burndale, Mass. Harotp S. Wownson, 
Assistant Secretary, Commonwealth Shoe 
and Leather Company, Whitman, Mass. 


1909 


1909-1934. Twenty-five years old next 
June! A reunion committee, consisting of 
Carl Gram, Paul Wiswall, Art Shaw, 
George Wallis, and Charlie Main, will 
take charge of the arrangements, calling 
on other members of the class for as- 
sistance in making this reunion the finest 
ever. Already much interest in this special 
occasion is evidenced in letters received 
by your Secretary. The Committee would 
welcome any suggestions which some- 
body might have as to location, dates 
for reunion, or anything pertaining to 
it. 

Dr. Tryon, Admissions Officer of the 
Institute, reports that on the occasion of 
his visit to St. John, N. B., in October, 
he met H. Usher Miller’09, and Miller 
entertained him royally, getting together 
at a luncheon the other Technology men, 
exactly five out of the six alumni residing 
in St. John, and also aiding Dr. Tryon to 
carry out his schedule of visits to second- 
ary schools. Miller is one of the sub- 
stantial citizens of the city, and, in addi- 
tion to his business affairs, has a broad 
interest in civic affairs ang in the general 
welfare of the community. 

Richard L. Cary’09, of Philadelphia, 
head of the International Secretariat of 
the Society of Friends and one of the 
first 20 volunteers under Herbert Hoover's 
Child Relief organization to enter Ger- 
many in 1919, died in Berlin on October 
16 after an apoplectic stroke. He was 
47 years old. Mr. Cary was the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. John R. Cary of Baltimore, 
and was graduated from Haverford Col- 
lege and M. I. T. He directed the child 
feeding work in the Ruhr section in 1919, 
returning to the United States a few 
years later to become connected with the 
Baltimore Sun. He went to Germany 
again three years ago to take over the 
American Friends Service Committee 
Center in Berlin. Mr. Cary was a director 
of the American Chamber of Commerce in 
Berlin. His wife was the former Miss 
Mary Goodhue of Philadelphia. — 
Cuarzes R. Main, Secretary, 201 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston, Mass. Paut M. 
Wiswatt, Assistant Secretary, General 
Foods Corporation, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Maurice R. Scuarrr, 
Assistant Secretary, Main and Company, 1 
Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


1910 


Perhaps inflation has struck the class 
note market. At any rate, we have much 
more material this time than usual. Let 
us hope it will keep up. Nathan Ransohoff 
Cof N. Ransohoff, Inc.) writes: ‘‘For the 
last 15 years I have been designing and 





building machinery for the saving of 
labor in tumbling, burnishing, washing, 
pickling, and otherwise improving the 
surface of small parts in large quantities. 
It is an interesting job as well as a good 
one when the condition of the country 
is such that there are parts to handle. 

**Aside from trying to make a living, 
I have accumulated a better half (de- 
cidedly better), three boys, the oldest 16, 
two dogs, and a house. Outside interests: 
playing the second fiddle (very second) in 
Cincinnati’s Civic Orchestra, spending 
some time on things which are none of 
my particular business, such as Negro 
Civic Welfare, and so on. Maybe you 
know that ‘Cincinnati is the best gov- 
erned city’ and everybody seems to spend 
part of his time trying to run someone 
else’s affairs for them. Hope your letter 
produces lots of replies so that we can 
now show the Class of 1910 represented 
in the news from the classes.”’ 

Bergen Reynolds writes his experience 
since leaving Tech in 1910: ‘‘I graduated 
in the Department of Mechanical En- 
gineering and after two years with Mc- 
Elwaine Shoe Manufacturing Company, 
returned to the Institute and took the 
course in Chemical Engineering. In 
August, 1914, I went with the Eastman 
Kodak Company in Rochester and started 
work in the Department of Industrial 
Economy. At that time the department 
was new. I was the first man in the de- 
partment and started the work of time 
study. For a short time I was on a chemi- 
cal experiment, but the experiment was 
never put on a commercial basis and I 
was returned to the Industrial Economy 
Department. 

“In June, 1917, I was sent to the Cana- 
dian Kodak Company, Toronto, and for 
three years was plant engineer of the 
new plant. My work included the super- 
vision of the power house, maintenance 
and care of the buildings, and mainte- 
nance of the equipment. 

‘In 1920, due to my wife's serious 
illness, we returned to Boston where she 
could get the proper care and attention. 
First, I was assistant general manager of 
the International Purchasing Company, 
which was a common purchasing com- 
pany for seven or eight paper mills 
which made strong paper out of rope for 
such uses as flour and charcoal bags. 
When business fell off in 1921, half of the 
staff was reduced, with the result that I 
went with the Howard Clock Company, 
a concern that was almost bankrupt and 
finally passed into the committee form 
of management. I then went with Parker 
Young Company, a lumber concern 
with plants in New Hampshire and 
Vermont. I was assistant to the general 
manager and Treasurer,:but in a short 
time took over the work of the New York 
man who left the company. 

‘In about two years the sales manager 
left to go into business for himself and I 
was given the position. I saw that the 
company was planning to sell the manu- 
facturing plants, so I welcomed the op- 
portunity to come back to the Eastman 
Kodak Company. For about a year and a 
half I was in the Department of Industrial 
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Economy again and then was put on the 
budget committee. I had studied account- 
ing for two winters at Boston University. 
We started the budget work which re- 
sulted in drawing to the attention of the 
superintendents their accounts and where 
their money was going. In a short time 
the budget committee was absorbed by 
the accounting department. After finish- 
ing the work on the budget committee, I 
went to the department of sundries 
manufacturing as assistant superintend- 
ent. This department makes many of the 
sundries in which the film and paper is 
packed, such as reels, cans, cartons, 
envelopes, and so on. My last move, 
which was last July, was up to the main 
office as assistant superintendent of build- 
ings. This work keeps me very busy and 
I find it interesting and enjoyable. 

“There are two other ‘10 men in 
Rochester, Charles E. Meulendyke and 
Harold Akerly. I see both of them fre- 
quently as I play cards with Meulendyke 
and his wife and golf with Akerly. 
Once in a while when I get up to Buffalo, 
I see A. W. Underhill’11 and we always 
have a grand time together. If any ‘10 
men go through Rochester, I should be 
glad to see them if they will call me at 
the Eastman Kodak Company."’ 

The Mining Journal for September 30 
printed the following: ‘‘Van Court 
Warren, consulting geologist and mining 
engineer, has closed his office in the Sub- 
way Terminal Building, Los Angeles, 
where he had been located for 16 years, 
and has moved to Auburn, Placer County, 
Calif. His new location brings him in 
closer touch with his clients. Warren 
received his B.S. in geology from the 
M. I. T. in 1910. He started his career in 
the milling department of a silver mine in 
Mexico. Then, he joined the milling staff 
of Utah Copper. 

“It was through his sales engineering 
work with the U. S. Fuel Company, 
specializing on the technical possibilities 
of the use of Utah coal in the Southwest, 
that he was brought in touch with Los 
Angeles. The possibilities in oil first 
attracted him, but he later became more 
engrossed in metal mining. 

“Apart from his service of two years as 
an engineer officer overseas during the 
War, Warren has given a great deal of 
his time to the service of his fellows. He 
was Secretary and later chairman of both 
the local branch of the A.I.M.E. and of 
the Society of American Military En- 
gineers; chairman of the mining com- 
mittee of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, and at the time of leaving that 
city was a director of the Mining Asso- 
ciation of the Southwest. His associates 
in the northern community see much of 
profit to them from his change of resi- 
dence.” 

This wedding announcement will be of 
interest to Schleicher’s classmates: *‘Rev- 
erend and Mrs. Isaac Philip Tyson have 
announced the marriage of their daughter, 
Edna, to Mr. Henry Matthias Schleicher 
on Thursday, October 19, 1933, in Eliza- 
beth, N. J. They will be at home after 
the first of November at 471 Madison 
Avenue, Elizabeth.”’ 
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1910 Continued 

A circular has come to hand announc- 
ing the publication of a book, ‘The 
Voice, Its Production and Reproduction,” 
by Douglas Stanley and J. P. Maxfield. 
The leaflet has this to say about Max- 
field, XIV: ‘‘J. P. Maxfield is a graduate 
of the M. I. T., and spent four years 
there as an instructor and advanced 
research student. From 1914 to 1926 he 
was connected with the Western Electric 
Company, for seven years as department 
head working on loud speaking systems, 
electrical recording, ge pictures. 
From 1926 to 1929 he was manager of the 
Engineering and Research Department of 
the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
Since 1929 he has been with Electrical 
Research Products, Inc., and is now staff 
engineer. He is a Fellow of the Acoustical 
Society of America, of the American 
Physical Society, and of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. He was 
the engineer concerned with the phe- 
nomenaily successful broadcasts of the 
Philadelphia baa al Orchestra under 
Leopold Stokowski.’’ — Dupiey Capp, 
Secretary, 40 East Water Street, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


1911 


It is indeed a pleasure to inform you, 
classmates, that I have joined the staff 
of the St. Moritz-on-the-Park, one of 
New York's most modern and distinctive 
hotels, to engage in business promotion 
work. Mrs. Denison and our three chil- 
dren are now at Royal River Inn, Yar- 
mouth, Maine, and we plan to reopen 
Douglas Hill Inn for the summer season. 

Arriving here in New York on Election 
Day, it seemed right to have a class dinner 
at once, so on November 22 — the date, 
11-22-33, being chosen because 1911 has 
been out 22 years in '33 — 15 of the 50 
classmates shown by the records to be in 
the metropolitan area had a most enjoy- 
able dinner and get-together here at the 
St. Moritz. Those present were: Royal 
Barton, VI; Jim Campbell, I; A. V. de 
Forest, XIII; Charlie Edwards, XIII; Dick 
Gould, XI; Ike Hausman, I; Nat Seeley, 
II; W. J. Seligman, III; Don Stevens, II; 
Harry Tisdale, V; Pete White, II; Bill 
Whitney, V; Aleck Yereance, I; Heine 
Zimmerman, IX; and your Secretary. 

The talk-around after dinner was ex- 
tremely interesting and easily rates a 
résumé for you all. Royal Barton has stuck 
to engineering zealously and is a rate 
engineer with Electric Bond and Share 
Company, 2 Rector Street. He has a boy 
now in Rutgers University and, as re- 
pones in last month's notes, had the mis- 
ortune to lose his wife earlier in the 
year. — Jim Campbell of Eadie, Freund 
and Campbell, consulting engineers, 110 
West 40th Street, said his firm specializes 
in mechanical and electrical equipment 
of buildings and industrial plants. One of 
his partners, Eadie, has been and is spend- 
ing a lot of time in Washington on a code 
for the construction industry with a 
particular view to eliminating unfair 
competition. The Campbells live in 
White Plains and have one daughter, 
20, whose marriage was reported in the 
October notes. 





Alfred deForest has been for a number 
of years in consulting engineering prac- 
tice, a good part of his time with Ameri- 
can Chain Company at Bridgeport on 
magnetic testing. Two of his patents are 
most successful: Magnaflux, for detecting 
flaws in steel, and a recording strain- 
gauge for airplanes. The deForests have 
a boy, a sophomore at Harvard, and a 
pit! in Bennington. He still sails a boat 

uilt for him in 1907. — Charlie Ed- 
wards, like deForest, in the naval archi- 
tecture course, has, except for his war 
service, been with the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Line and is now its assistant pas- 
senger traffic agent. The Edwardses have 
two daughters, eleven and six, and live 
in Douglaston. 

Dick Gould, also a Douglaston sub- 
urbanite, has stuck to his last as a 
Sanitary engineer, mostly on ‘water 
supply and sewage disposal. Five years 
ago he joined the New York City Depart- 
ment of Sanitation to work out the proper 
sewage disposal for the metropolis. Dick 
reports his department very busy now 
with work on future improvements, 
myo attainable with PWA money 
rom the government. The Goulds have 
four youngsters: a junior and a freshman 
at Smith, one boy in high school, and 
another in grammar school. Dick thinks 
he is perhaps second to Larry Odell, 
XIV, who has nine children and who, by 
the way, was kept from the dinner by 
word from his wife that two of the 
youngsters were sick. They were all right 
later, we're glad to say. — Ike Hausman, 
President of Hausman Steel Company, 


has his office at 22 East 40th Street and . 


his company warehouses are in Toledo 

and Columbus, Ohio. They specialize 

more or less in fabricated steel and fire- 

ag building materials. He and his wife 
ave three boys, 17, 15, and 13, and the 

oldest plans to enter Technology next 
ear. 

Nat Seeley followed engineering for a 
few years, first outside New York and 
later down in Panama. He has just com- 
pleted 17 years as a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange and is still active 
there. He and his wife and four boys, 
ranging from 13 to three, live in Stam- 
ford, Conn., their oldest boy now being 
in Kent School. — W. J. Seligman had a 
most interesting story for us. He is an 
importing broker, representing a Chinese 
firm with head offices in Java, Dutch 
East Indies, and branches all over the 
world. Sellie’s office is at 245 Fifth 
Avenue and the principal commodity he 
now handles is tapioca flour — ever hear 
of it? Many of us never had. It is used in 
industry extensively, as in adhesives, 
paste, dextrines, envelope gum; in fact, 
it is used in the gum on the back of 

overnment postage stamps. Seligman 
as a wife, but no children. 

Don Stevens has specialized in factory 
management and industrial relations, 
thus, as he said, following directly in the 
wake of his campus i, tt ac- 
tivities. He has been successively with 
Peerless (automobiles) at Cleveland, 
Goodyear (rubber goods) at Akron, and 
now with The Okonite Company, Pas- 
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saic, N. J., manufacturers of insulated 
wires and cables. He started with Okonite 
as superintendent of the company’s one 
factory employing 300 and is now Vice- 
President and Works Manager of the 
company’s three plants. The Stevenses live 
in Ridgewood, N. J., and have a girl, 14, 
and two boys, 12 and 6. — Harry Tisdale 
has stuck to chemical lines pretty closely. 
He is now sales manager for dyewood 
products of the American Dyewood 
Company, with his office at 424 East 
52nd Street. He is married, no children. 

Pete White, with his glorious brogue 
and genial Irish humor, traced his career 
with lilting levity, concluding by saying 
he is the only office boy at Babcock and 
Wilcox, 85 Liberty Street, with a techni- 
cal education. Actually he is assistant to 
the Vice-President in charge of manu- 
facturing. Of course Pete is a bachelor 
and — well, that’s all, he said. — Bill 
Whitney is a sales engineer with the 
Carrier Corporation, Chrysler Building, 
pioneers in air conditioning, heating, and 
ventilating. He told us interestingly of 
the mammoth air conditioning system 
covering the new studios of the National 
Broadcasting Company in Rockefeller 
Center. The Whitneys have one daughter, 
15, and live in Plainfield, N. J. 

Aleck Yereance, who had to leave 
before the talk-around, is with the 
Mortgage Loan Department of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company in the metro- 
politan area. The Yereances live. in 
Eatontown, N. J. —R. E. Zimmerman 
has made rapid strides with the United 
States Steel Corporation, for the last 
year and a half in New York City and 
previous to that in Pittsburgh. He is now 
Vice-President in charge of research and 
technology, with his office at 71 Broad- 
way. The Zimmermans have one daugh- 
ter, 20, at Smith and another, 16, at 
Kent Place. 

Bob Haslam, X, Vice-President of 
Standard Oil Development Company, is 
at present on a business trip to Germany. 
— Dick Ranger, VIII, kept from the 
dinner by a previous date, writes that he 
is continuing with the electric organ, 
particularly as applied to church and 
choral training, as well as electric chimes 
as on the N.B.C. stations. 

Emmons Whitcomb, X, has moved the 
offices of his Whitcomb Travel Bureau 
across Copley Square in Boston to 430 
Stuart Street, University Club Building. 

Don Stevens has forwarded to me a 
copy of a letter he just received from 
Kanezo Goto, II, Rear Admiral, I.J.N. 
(Retired) and it will interest you all: 
“It was good to hear from an old friend 
and I rejoiced to read of your successful 
career and to note that your life has been 
such a happy one. 

‘“‘Mine has been a very simple one. 
After returning to Japan, I held various 
posts in the Navy, instructor of naval 
schools, chief engineer on board a cruiser 
and a battleship and also a squadron, 
engineer at navy yard, chief inspector of 
the Japanese Navy Inspector's Office in 
New York, and engineer officer of the 
Bureau of Engineering in the Navy De- 
partment. 
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1911 Continued 

“On retirement from the Navy, after 
promotion to a Rear Admiralship, I 
entered the Westinghouse Electric Com- 
pany of Japan, which later became the 
Ryobi Denki Shokai, a Mitsubishi sub- 
sidiary. I recently became the President 
of the Nihon Dempa Company (Japan 
Electric Wave Company ), 38, Datemachi, 
Snibuyaku, Tokyo, Japan. This company, 
which has manufacturing right of the 
Compagnie Générale de Télégraphie Sans 
Fil of France, manufactures wireless 
apparatus and parts for the Army and 
Navy. The company is small, but I hope 
to see it expand under my management. 

**My head is now covered with white 
and gray hairs. I am sending you under 
separate cover a photograph of myself in 
uniform and also pictures of my house. 
Commander J. C. Hunsaker’12, who is 
now heading Course II at M. I. T., has 
been corresponding with me for some 
time.” 

When these notes appear, it will be 
time for holiday greetings and to every 
1911 man and his entire family: Merry 
Christmas and Happy New Year! — 
Orvitte B. Denison, Secretary, Hotel St. 
Moritz, 50 Central Park South, New 
York, N. Y. Joun A. Herutny, Assistant 
aa 588 Riverside Avenue, Medford, 

ass. 


1912 


We lead off the New Year with an 
interesting letter from Jim Cook, VI, and 
hope that in reading it, some of our 
other classmates will feel the urge to 
make a New Year Resolution and write 
to Shep or Mac. 

Here’s Cook's contribution: — ‘‘I am 
still with the Lynn, Mass., Gas and 
Electric Company, the one remaining 
locally owned and independent small 
utility company in this part of the coun- 
try. Rather a museum piece. It is well 
managed, has low rates, and gives good 
service without fuss or feathers. Of 
course, the politicians are riding us, and 
one enterprising candidate for office 
recently initiated a rate case against us 
with one breath and with another made 
us pay 50 hours’ pay for 40 hours’ work, 
which is more liberal than required by 
the Code. Due to the hocus pocus created 
by this politician, we are continuing the 
same weekly pay. As a result our hourly 
rate for common labor is 50% higher than 
the going rate paid by local contractors. 
During the depression we did not cut 
pay. Now, we are penalized by being 
forced to pay substantially higher hourly 
rates. Such situations must, of course, be 
ironed out sooner or later. About two 
years ago I selected a new hobby horse, 
the French language. After riding it 
pretty steadily ever since, I am still far 
from being a good linguist, but I find my 
choice very satisfying. I joined the 
Société Francaise des Electriciens, which 
has a monthly journal, subscribed to Les 
Nouvelles Littéraires, which is published 
weekly in Paris, became associated with 
the Harvard French Film group, joined 
the Boston Chapters of Alliance Francaise 
and Salon Frangais. It is a stimulating 
hobby and produces new ideas and new 


contacts with life and with people.” 
. . . Cook lives in Swampscott, Mass., at 
165 Burrill Street. 

Bob Wiseman, VI, reports meeting 
Ray (R. E.) Wilson, II, in Philadelphia 
recently, to which city Wilson has been 
transferred from the Boston office of the 
Inspection Department of the Associated 
Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies. 

Glancing through a recent issue of 
Construction Methods, we were stopped by 
a picture of Clarence McDonough, I, 
who has become Director of Engineering 
in the Federal Emergency Public Works 
Administration at Washington, D. C. 
Mention was made of McDonough’s 
broad experience in the construction of 
bridges, power plants, reclamation and 
irrigation projects, river and harbor work 
in this country, Canada, South America, 
and European countries. 

Your Assistant Secretary, on a late 
fall business trip to Chicago, took in the 
World’s Fair and registered at the ex- 
hibit booth maintained by the Institute. 
The Fair will probably be re-opened next 
year, and those who failed to see it this 
year should start planning now to take 
it in this coming summer. The various 
scientific, engineering, and industrial 
exhibits are an education in themselves. 
We tried to get in touch with some of the 
1912 men in Chicago, but didn’t succeed. 
It was our very great pleasure, however, 
to meet for lunch one day with Lloyd 
Cooley ’11, President, and W. I. McNeill 
’17, Secretary, respectively, of the Chi- 
cago Technology Club. It has been your 
Assistant Secretary’s good fortune to 
know Lloyd Cooley from early boyhood 
days in Brookline, Mass., while Mc- 
Neill was a close associate when we 
were both in the Gas Defense Division 
under Colonel Bradley Dewey. —F. J. 
SHEPARD, Jr., Secretary, 125 Walnut 
Street, Watertown, Mass. Davin J. 
McGratn, Assistant Secretary, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


1914 


Nineteen Fourteen has upheld its repu- 
tation in the matter of distilled spirits. 
The Boston Evening Transcript recently 
carried a feature article describing the 
chemistry of whiskey. It was the story of 
cutting, aging, and flavoring. Credit for 
this article was given to the house organ 
of the Arthur D. Little organization. But 
who wrote the original article? None 
other than our own E. C. Crocker! Which 
set of false whiskers he was wearing we 
do not know. Anyway, Dean Fales has 
recently appeared as judge of a school 
children’s essay contest in Watertown, 
Mass. And it was Cracker who is the 
whiskey authority! Maybe the Govern- 
ment’s gold policy is not nearly as topsy- 
turvy as some of the other events in this 
disturbed world of ours. 

It is with great pleasure that we an- 
nounce the promotion of Gardner C. 
Derry from Sales Manager to Vice- 
President of the B. F. Sturtevant 
Company. With the general stand-still 
policy of industry, it is refreshing to see 
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long and efficient service rewarded 
through promotion. In scanning the class 
roll, it is very gratifying to see the num- 
ber of our classmates who have stepped 
into places of prominence. 

The Patent Office still keeps grinding 
out patents to "14 men. After a 12-year 
contest in the Office, patent No. 1,935,- 
594, covering vacuum-tube polyphase 
generators, has just been issued to H. A. 
Affel. 

Where are those reunion letters? — 
Haroxp B. Ricumonp, Secretary, 30 Swan 
Road, Winchester, Mass. Grorce K. 
Perey, Assistant Secretary, 21 Vista Way, 
Port Washington, N. Y. 


1915 


Well, Mr. Classmate, how do you like 
not having any column of notes for the 
past two months? Not so good, is it? 
There’s only one way to overcome it and 
that’s for you to send me in something I 
can use for class notes. I like this job as 
Class Secretary and I was proud to main- 
tain a record of never letting our class 
miss an issue of The Review, but it’s 
gone beyond me to write simply from my 
imagination. I hope this will provoke a 
load of letters from everyone and then 
we'll once more have an interesting and 
newsy column. 

You can see how tough it is when it 
falls to Al Wechsler, a '21 man, to try to 
rescue our waning class interest. Supple- 
menting the following letter, he did a 
good job in getting a bunch of us to- 
gether: ‘‘Mrs. Wechsler and I are giving 
the usual pre-Dartmouth game party at 
Longwood Towers and wish you would 
plan to come over. It will be around 12 
o'clock. I am asking George Rooney, 
Frank Scully, and Clive Lacey to come 
over. In case your class hasn't had a meet- 
ing this year, this would be a good chance 
for you to collect some dues.’ 

Some of our loyal old supporters have 
come to my rescue with the following 
letters. Here’s one from Jim Tobey at the 
Borden Company in New York: ‘“‘In 
perusing the Technology Review for 
October, I noticed your plea for news and 
so will favor you with the one item I 
can contribute. During the summer I had 
several letters from Ralph V. Tiffany 
(Deke), who is a prominent citizen of 
Winsted, Conn., so prominent and emi- 
nent, in fact, that he is a member of the 
Connecticut legislature. In case any of our 
classmates would like to touch him for 
an unsecured loan, it might be mentioned 
that he writes on the stationery of the 
Committee on Banking. — It is getting to 
be time for another 1915 Class Dinner in 
New York. I am departing on a little 
trip to San Antonio, Texas, at the end of 
this week, but on my return toward the 
end of October, I should be glad to go 
further with you in this matter. Let me 
know the next time you favor our fair 
city with your august presence.”’ 

From Larry Landers in Boston: “‘Your 
imploring and touching request for cor- 
respondence from the members of the 
Class of 1915 has so much affected me that 
although I am rather short of spare time 
this week, I could not resist dropping 
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1915 Continued 

you a few lines. It is true that I am in 
Boston most of the time and occasionally 
see you, but I felt that this letter might 
help you to fill up a certain amount of 
space in the November Review. 

“I happened to meet Frank Wall a 
short time ago, and he certainly looks a 
good deal heavier than he did in the old 
days on Boylston Street. He feels very 
much satisfied with himself. He is operat- 
ing under the name of the Abisol Prod- 
ucts Company at Forestville, Conn. He 
gave me more or less of a somewhat defi- 
nite promise to attend our next reunion. 
I will try and keep after him to see that 
he remembers his promise. 

“It might also interest you to know 
that McKenzie, formerly superintendent 
at the Reed and Barton plant in Taunton, 
has been transferred to their Chicago 
office. Therefore, it might be advisable for 
you to send his correspondence to his 
new location. 

“As you know, my office is located 
diagonally opposite the South Station, 
and I might suggest that you ask as many 
of the 1915 men as you can who visit 
Boston from out of town to make this 
their headquarters whenever they are in 
the city. I am sure they will always find 
a desk and a chair, and, if necessary, a 
stenographer to help them with whatever 
immediate correspondence they may have 
to carry on while in the city. 

“I can express the feeling of the or- 
ganization with which I am connected 
that they are optimistic about the coming 
year; so much so that they are planning 
a considerable expansion, both in their 
office plans as well as their chemical 
manufacturing plans, with which they are 
indirectly connected as selling agents. — 
I hope this letter will be one of a great 
many more which you will receive for 
publication in the November Review.”’ 

It’s good to hear from them of the 
doings of our other friends and class- 
mates. The boys certainly do shift around, 
but I hope they don’t get too far away 
from the approaching Twentieth Re- 
union. Apparently my pleas for help and 
news do not touch a sympathetic or re- 
sponsive note in your natures, so I leave 
this up to you whether you want to sup- 
port the class notes or not. — Azet W. 
Mack, Secretary, 72 Charles Street, 
Malden, Mass. 


1916 


All members of the Class of 1916 will 
be more than pleased to learn that Steve 
Brophy has made remarkable progress 
which is indicated in the attached won- 
derful letter: ‘“‘Now that the doctors 
have cleared things up to the extent that 
I can dictate a letter or two, I hasten to 
tell you how much I appreciate your 
letter of October 14. 

“It was kind and very thoughtful of 
you to write and I can assure you that 
letters such as yours cheered me greatly 
during the long days when I was confined 
to my bed. I have been through a trying 
experience, and I am fortunate in getting 
out of it as well as I have. While it will 
be some time before I am completely well 
again, the doctors assure me that there 


will be no serious permanent disability. 
At present I have some difficulty in get- 
ting around. My right hand is still out of 
commission, and my eyes, which are 
sewed shut except for an 14’’ opening in 
the center of each eye, make seeing far 
from satisfactory. However, these things 
will clear up in due course, and the 
promise is that I will be almost as good as 
new. I see quite a good deal of Jack Bur- 
bank who lives near me in Scarsdale. 
Jack is now with R. H. Macy and Co. and 
has a most interesting job in the ‘house- 
keeping department.’ This department 
operates all the service features of the big 
store, such as maintenance of plant, oper- 
ation of elevators, escalators, and so on. 
To give you an idea of the importance 
of this work, the store employs some 50 
carpenters regularly. — Bill Shakespeare 
was in to see me yesterday. Bill, with 
characteristic unselfishness, devoted his 
Sunday afternoon to making the trip by 
rail from South Orange to Scarsdale and 
return, in order to visit the sick. He is 
the same old Bill, having changed very 
little in appearance, although he is the 
father of a growing family, the oldest of 
which is 14 years. Incidentally, Bill has 
done a remarkably fine job for the Ana- 
conda Company in the development of a 
new process for electro-depositing copper 
in thin, continuous rolls. Ever since the 
development of electrolytic refining cop- 
per, efforts have been made to develop a 
method of electro-depositing copper in 
sheets which would be commercially 
usable. No successful method was ever 
developed until Bill came along with his, 
which is not only successful from an 
operating viewpoint, but makes possible 
the production of thin sheet copper of 
fine quality at a price far below the roll- 
ing methods previously employed.” 
After being a gentleman of leisure for 
nearly a year upon his return from Ger- 
many, Jeff Gfroerer has again joined the 
laboring classes and has gone back to his 
old love, the automobile game. He writes: 
‘‘The months sure do roil around. Here 
it is November and it is almost eight 
months since I’m back with the old 
Dodge Bros. outfit again. It happens 
that I’m city manager in New York and 
we are happy to be located again in the 
U. S. A. Our office is in the Chrysler 
Building. In May we located a Cape Cod 
House here in Port Chester and it suits 
our purpose very well. Plan to have din- 
ner with us the next time you are in the 
big city and spend the night if you can.”’ 
Bill Knieszner reports: ‘‘Your letter 
prompts me to suggest that you announce 
through the class notes that one way of 
“getting a rise’ out of our Class Secre- 
tary is to be sure to have members of the 
class notify him of a change in address. 
Doubtless there are among us a few who 
are nomadic and their wanderings and 
reasons for changes ought to be of inter- 
est. We moved early in the spring to 
larger quarters. The old nose is on the 
grindstone as usual, as to which my in- 
ability to join you and Bill Farthing at 
lunch a few months ago is an indication. 
However, I am looking for better luck 
next time.”’ 
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Chuck Loomis writes from the land of 
cotton: ‘‘Am still here in Memphis with 
Bemis and haven't seen anyone connected 
with the Class of 1916, even remotely, 
for a long while. The only bit of news I 
might give you is that John Phillips, who 
has been with our St. Louis Engineering 
Department for a good many years, was 
recently transferred to our Trade Expan- 
sion Department. Both of these are located 
at St. Louis.’’ — Henry B. Sueparp, Sec- 
retary, 269 Highland Street, West New- 
ton, Mass. Cuartes W. Loomis, Assistant 
Secretary, Bemis Bro. Bag Company, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


1917 


G. M. (Monty) Lovejoy was consider- 
ate enough to drop in and renew his an- 
cient acquaintance with ) pew Secretary, 
the depression having had such a serious 
effect on the 1917 get-together schedule 
as to keep many of us separated for unduly 
long periods. I had not realized, for 
example, that Monty is and has been for 
some time with Harrington, King and 
Company (cotton duck, awning stripe, 
marine hardware, wire rope) of 79 
Commercial Street, Boston. Although 
most of his business is handled from the 
office, he did admit having called on 
Walter C. (Jack) Wood in Providence. I 
gather that Jack has come into his own 
and is being recognized as the artist he is 
in the yacht fitting trade. One of the spe- 
cial ropes handled by Monty’s firm was 
made to Jack's specifications. Monty also 
told of a brief visit to Henniker, N. H., 
where, strangely enough, he heard much 
of the famous Judge Doon but saw 
nothing of him. The Judge is now a 
power in the community with all the 
popularity and respect that a Judge 
should seek. — RaymMonp W. STEVENs, 
Secretary, 30 Charles River Road, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


1918 


With the penetrating blasts of winter 
comes news of a paper presented last 
October 26 before the New York section 
of the A. I. E. E. by Elliott D. Harring- 
ton; subject: Indoor Climate Control. 
With engineering savoir faire, Elliott dis- 
coursed on present objectives, limitations, 
and future possibilities. C. A. Clark ’77 
reminds us that Harrington is better 
known as the late star of ‘‘Let "Er Go!” 
Life is still ‘‘full of ups and downs,”’ as 
all of us (including Charlie Parsons who 
certainly needed indoor climate control 
on that memorable night when the show 
performed* in Somerville) have found 
out. 

Among the address changes for the 
month is that of Edwin M. McNally, 
who is under suspicion for having be- 
guiled the motorist with alluring rhymes 
concerning the beneficial effects of no 
brush, no lather, no rub in. Mac now lives 
at 5666 North Delaware Street, which 
sounds to us like a long walk from the 
railroad station. —Sister St. John Nepo- 
mucene, née Elizabeth Mary Fennessey 
and product of Course VII, is now on the 
staff of Emmanuel College, The Fenway, 
Boston. 
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1918 Continued 

News has just reached us of the death 
of Frederick R. Martin on December 24, 
1930. No details were available. 

The long, wavy sticker on the letter 
which was returned to us from Jeean T. 
Chang has been forwarded, through the 
kind offices of one of our foreign stu- 
dents, to the Chinese Embassy. When and 
if decoded, further details will be shared 
with the class. 

For the sober consideration of class- 
mates interested in psychoanalysis, here- 
with is presented a recent experience. 
Our 1923 model told a neighbor to go to 
the devil, whereupon she came to me. 
The small son later remarked, ‘‘Don’t 
lick me with the whole tree, daddy, 
take a little twig.’ — F. ALExaNDER 
Macouwn, Secretary, Room 4-136, M.I.T., 
Cambridge, Mass. GretcHen A. Patmer, 
Assistant Secretary, The Thomas School, 
The Wilson Road, Rowayton, Conn. 


1920 


If some of the rest of you birds would 
come through as gloriously as old Norrie 
Abbott, your Secretary's life would be 
just a bed of roses. I don’t even have to 
edit Norrie’s letter, it’s so packed with 
just the sort of news I am hungry for. 
Here it is verbatim: 

“After reading the voluminous (?) 
notes of the Class of 1920 in the last issue 
of The Technology Review, my con- 
science is stricken (What, after all these 
years?), and I hasten to forward the 
meager knowledge I possess regarding the 
activities of the members of 1920. May 
your work be lessened by others in the 
class becoming so afflicted! 

“About a month ago I had the pleasure 
of entertaining Al Wason, who was up 
from New York for a few days. Johnny 
Nash was also present, so the subject of 
air conditioning, their mutual vocation, 
received a thorough airing. 

“Ted Hobson from the wilds of Lowell 
also dropped in a few months ago while 
on a tour of New England, and we had 
a pleasant evening recalling the activities 
of the 1920 baseball team. 

“‘About a week ago, Johnny Nash and 
I, accompanied by our respective wives, 
journeyed to Boston, and were royally 
received at Bud Cofren’s home, and he 
gathered together for that occasion Ed 
Ryer, Jack Keller, and Scotty Wells. 
Mich Bawden and Scrips Booth from the 
Class of 1921 were also given the oppor- 
tunity of observing the vocal and consum- 
ing abilities of the men of 1920. It was a 
joyous occasion, and a grand reunion, for 
many of those present had not been seen 
for many years by yours truly. 

“I received an official, engraved an- 
nouncement from Bob Patterson telling 
the world of the organization of Prescott, 
Grover and Company, Inc., at 90 Broad 
Street, New York. Bob is Treasurer of the 
company, which is engaged in the trading 
of securities. 

*“My own activities carry me about 
New England considerably, but seldom 
outside of the bounds of Yankee Land, 
where in the interests of industrialists, I 
am engaged in preventing small fires from 
growing into large ones. 









“Naturally, during the past year, there 
was little point in attempting to run a 
reunion. It was a case of the spirit being 
willing, but the pocketbook being flat. 
However, it is not too early to be men- 
tally assigning a full week-end in the 
summer of 1935 to be devoted to a proper 
celebration of our Fifteenth Reunion.” 

I had a pleasant visit with Ed Ryer 
the other day and Ed has settled down 
in Newton and speaks with pride of his 
young son. Karl Bean is now living at 
9 Orchard Terrace, Arlington, Mass. 
Baughn Byron is with the Mercersburg 
Tannery, Mercersburg, Pa. Bill Dewey 
is with the Toledo Bottle Cap Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. Bill Honiss is now living 
at 22 Stratford Road, West Hartford, 
Conn. John Nalle, who is back at the 
Institute with the Bureau of Industrial 
Codperation, is now living in Belmont. 
Dode Spiehler, whom we have heard 
nothing from or of in these many years, 
bobs up at the Pure Oil Company in Chi- 
cago. Professor Bob Sumwalt may be lo- 
cated at 1624 College Street, Columbia, 
S. C.—L. D. Wilson’s new address is 22 
East 38th Street, New York City. 

A Happy and Most Prosperous New Year 
to all of you. — Harotp Buasez, Secretary, 
7 Dartmouth Street, Winchester, Mass. 


1921 


1934 greetings to everybody! In defer- 
ence to the holiday season, the sponsors 
of this column will not say a word by 
way of advertising their appeals for news. 
— in spite of the greatest lack of 1921 
news since The Review shed its old brown 
greatcoat and substituted sylphidine slen- 
derness for the shaggy avoirdupois. 

This month we travel to the land of 
sunshine and movies to look in on one of 
the ‘“‘bigger’’ men of the class. In ap- 
proved talkie style, fade in a hazy long 
shot of a commanding and energetic 
young man, smilingly registering top 
speed (to a background of fast music 
from Chris Carven’s *‘Patsy’’). Now he 
is forming a plastic symbolizing the 
California Club, now wielding a slide 
rule auditing T. A. C. books in a Walker 
squash court, now garnering paper 
profits around a Corporation XV officers’ 
table, now swimming, now flying. Next 
a fast fade-out and fade-in to the strains of 
‘California Here I Come’’ and ‘‘Who’s 
Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf?’’ merely, of 
course, to denote the present. 

Enter the same character, still the 
smiling, energetic, and distinguished 
young man, now Vice-President and 
Manager of the Crown Transfer and 
Storage Company of Pasadena, Calif. He 
has come into warehousing via the real 
estate and investment business and the 
— of electrical engineering, when 

is father’s company took over property 
it owned and which was occupied by a 
warehouse company. Assuming the man- 
agement temporarily, our hero so liked 
the business that in 1929 he went into 
the storage and moving business as 
active head of the Crown Company. 

Jackson Warner Kendall is a native 
Californiac — born and reared in Pasa- 
dena. He attended Pasadena High School, 
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thence to the California Institute of 
Technology, which he attended for two 
years before going into war service. He 
was in various branches of the Army be- 
fore going into the Coast Artillery, in 
which he received a commission as 
Second Lieutenant. 

On leaving service, Jack worked with 
the Southern California Edison Company 
and then entered the Institute and re- 
ceived his degree in Course XV. Return- 
ing to Pasadena, he went into business 
with his father in the B. O. Kendall 
Company. He had been handling the 
accounts with the Crown Company and, 
when the Kendall Company took over 
this organization, he was temporarily 
placed in charge, finally becoming the 
active head. 

Jack’s particular interest in connection 
with the business is the development of 
the Yellow Vans, Associated, a group of 
20 West Coast warehouses that do their 
long-distance moving under this name. 
Jack, who is now President of this 
company, originated the idea of such an 
association, patterning it after the plan 
used by the Yellow Cab Company. The 
Crown Company first began to paint their 
equipment yellow in 1925 and adopted 
the slogan ‘‘Call a Yellow Van." The 
idea of reciprocal relations was presented 
to other independent warehouses with 
the result that Yellow Vans, Associated, 
incorporated in 1930 with five members, 
has now grown to include 20 members 
in California and the Northwest. 

Jack’s interests are many and varied. 
He is active in National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association affairs, at- 
tending its conventions and serving as a 
member of many committees. He has 
always been active on the Realty Board 
of Pasadena, the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, and 
the Tournament of Roses Association. 
He is still active in military work and is 
now Captain in the Coast Artillery Re- 
serve Corps and Executive Officer of the 
3rd Battalion of the 57th Coast Artillery, 
an inactive regular army regiment which 
attends the training camp of the harbor 
defense at San Francisco each summer. 

From the age of nine, Jack has been a 
fishing addict. He belongs to the famous 
Tuna Club of Avalon and retains the 
honor of having been the youngest boy 
to land a tuna over 100 pounds on regula- 
tion tackle, an experience he had at the 
age of 14 when he took a 144-pound tuna 
in an hour and 37 minutes. He takes 
much pleasure in operating his 42-foot 
cabin cruiser when he isn’t busy with his 
extensive stamp collection or shooting 
amateur movies through the agency of 
California's actinic perfection. 

Jack was married in 1926 and he and 
Mrs. Kendall have two fine sons, Jack, 
Jr., who is over four years old, and 
Robert McCutcheon, who is just two. 
With all of his activities, Jack has been 
one of our most faithful news reporters. 
Communications from him, coming at 
least annually, have been one of the 
bright spots of our secretaryship. That 
he has a soft spot in his heart for 1921 is 
amply borne out by the reports of his 
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great hospitality from members of the 
Class who have visited Jack. Our best 
wishes to him and his family. May his 
shadow never grow less! — Raymonp A. 
St. Laurent, Secretary, Rogers Paper 
Manufacturing Company, South Man- 
chester, Conn. Carore A. Cvarxg, 
Assistant Secretary, 10 University Avenue, 
Chatham, N. J. 


1923 


Pete has several interesting items to 
report this month. The New York crowd, 
at least those in North Jersey, appear to 
be maintaining interest enough to get 
together now and then. Pete relates how 
he and Squibby, Walt Marder, Rod 
Goetchius, Lem Tremaine, and Johnny 
Sands put in an afternoon of golf late in 
October, and later on the same day got 
together with their respective ladies for 
supper and bridge. Pete says the New 
York Club is to have a meeting soon, 
which means that they will probably 
have had it before these notes get out. 

Pete also reports that Bobbie Burns 
has gone to England for a year or longer. 
He quotes in part as follows from a letter 
from Bob: ‘Did I tell you that I was out 
to Chicago this spring for three weeks to 
erect the Thomas A. Edison memorial 
exhibit at A Century of Progress? The 
accommodations on this boat (the 
Olympic) are fine. We will be in England 
at least a year, or perhaps three years. 
I do not know what our permanent ad- 
dress will be, but letters addressed to 
me care of Miss Smith, 37 Exeter Road, 
Cricklewood, London, will reach me ail 
right.’’ Bob states that he has a proposi- 
tion in the wind and that after he has 
looked the field over he will tell us what 
it is all about. We wish him luck. 

A clipping from the Boston Herald 
tells us that Bill Allis shared the fall 
dinner party of the Technology Faculty 
Club with other speakers which included 
President Compton and Professor Julius A. 
Stratton. Professor Stratton and Doctor 
Allis talked on *‘A Vacation in a South 
American Jungle,”’ illustrating their story 
with pictures taken during their trip 
through Ecuador last summer. 

W. E. R. Covell of the Army Engineer 
Corps writes: ‘My new assignment is 
with the Panama Canal. Since May 15, 
1933, I have been here on the Isthmus, 
and, I may add, delighted to be here. My 
new job is that of Assistant Engineer of 
Maintenance of the Panama Canal, and 
normally, I will be here three years be- 
fore moving on to my next station. 

“The office of the Assistant Engineer 
of Maintenance supervises the Electrical 
Division, the Locks Division, the Mu- 
nicipal Engineer Division, the Office 
Engineer Section, and the Section of 
Surveys. The Electrical Division has 
charge of all electrical work, including 
the generation of electricity at the Gatun 
Dam, and at the Diesel Station at 
Miraflores; the Locks Division operates 
and maintains the locks; the Municipal 
Engineer Division does all miscellaneous 
engineering work Cit has just finished a 
small dry dock and is now building a 
new concrete wharf at Cristobal) in addi- 








tion to its usual maintenance work; the 
Office Engineer Section is the Design 
Section of the Canal; and the Section of 
Surveys does weather bureau and hy- 
drographic work as well as surveying. 
The Assistant Engineer of Maintenance 
is also a member of a few boards and is 
expected to supervise the work on the 
Madden Dam when the Engineer of 
Maintenance is on leave. 

“If any of our classmates pass through, 
I would be delighted to show them a 
little of the Canal.’ — Horatio L. 
Bonn, Secretary, 195 Elm Street, Braintree, 
Mass. James A. PENNYPACKER, Assistant 
Secretary, Room 661, 11 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


1924 


Your Reunion Committee has had its 
first meeting. Bill Correale, Greg Shea, 
and Anatole Gruehr came from New 
York, and Elmer Brugmann came from 
Boston, all meeting with your General 
Secretary in Hartford. Unfortunately at 
the last minute John Holden and Chick 
Kane found they could not come. Bill 
Correale was chosen chairman and Greg 
Shea, Secretary-Treasurer. And all Sat- 
urday night we discussed the proposition, 
pro and con. The net result was a decision 
to repeat as closely as possible our five- 
year reunion. Tentative plans are to 
spend Friday afternoon at the Institute 
and then to go to Marblehead. Every 
contact we could make with the class 
seemed to favor a repeat process. There is 
a certain advantage to this. Every one 
knows our first reunion was a big success. 
Hence the success of our rittn 4 is guar- 
anteed before we.start. You won't have 
to take a chance on a good time. You'll 
know it’s there waiting for you. 

One question which occupied our time 
for considerable discussion was the 
question of cost. Your committee is 
attempting to arrange that the all-in- 
clusive cost for all reunion items will not 
exceed $18. It will be made as much less 
as possible although it is doubtful 
whether it will be any less than $15. 
Another important question is the date. 
The days of the week will be Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday. The particular 
week-end has not as yet been definitely 
fixed, but it will be such that there will 
be an opportunity to see the Institute 
staff when they are not too busy with 
other affairs. Watch for further bulletins 
and particularly the letters which will 
be sent out by the committee giving you 
an opportunity to register early. 

Frederick S. Baumer of New Rochelle, 
who has been Vice-President of the 
Baumer Piano Company, retailers with 
piano stores in New Rochelle, Port 
Chester, and White Plains, died on 
Sunday, October 15. He was unmarried, 
but leaves his father, mother, and one 
sister to whom the class extends its 
sincere sympathy. 

D. E. Replogle, who is chief engineer 
with the Hygrade Sylvania Corporation 
in their Electronics Division, has pre- 
pared a paper describing a new process 
which provides a one-piece carbon plate 
free from loose particles and impurities 
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for improved tube performance. The 
graphite plate is machined out of a solid 
block of carbon and subsequently treated. 
The carbon anode produces a greater 
heat ——— than a metallic plate 
and therefore increases the efficiency of 
the tube. Previous types, however, with 
amorphous carbon and other impurities 
were emitted and formed on the inside of 
the tube and other parts causing a 
changed characteristic and a lowered 
efficiency. Its particular application is 
to the air-cooled type of transmitting 
tubes. — Harotp G. Donovan, General 
Secretary, 372 West Preston Street, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


1925 


Ifam sorry to have to report at this 
time the death of one of our classmates, 
George Raymond Tucker, V. He died as 
the result of complications following 
an operation for appendicitis. His death 
took place on Thursday, November 9, 
1933, at the Lawrence General Hospital. 
He lived at North Andover, and was un- 
married. He is survived by his father, 
Charles Tucker 96, his brother, Charles 
M. Tucker '22, and his sister Helen 
Tucker, Ph.D., M. I. T., °33. He was 
born in Swampscott, July 24, 1904, 
received his early education in the 
Swampscott and North Andover public 
schools, graduated from Lynn Classical 
High in 1921, and received his B.S. with 
our class at Tech. Since graduation he 
continued his education with the same 
energy he showed during our under- 
graduate days. In 1926 he received his 
M.S. degree, and in 1927 that of Ph.D. 
From September, 1927, until March, 1929, 
he was a research chemist with the 
du Ponts at Wilmington, Del. Upon 
leaving them, he made a connection with 
the Dewey and Almy Chemical Company 
in Cambridge. At the time of his death 
he was research chemist and patent 
attorney for this concern. The latter 
position he held by reason of having 
been admitted to practice before the 
Patent Bureau early in the present year. 
It would be trite to say that Ray Tucker 
will be missed, not only by his family, 
close friends, and associates, but also by 
all who knew him, yet it is true in the 
deepest and most significant sense. It is 
with heavy hearts that we think of his 
passing. 

The Review Editors have kindly sent 
me two letters from members of our class, 
Archie Carothers and Ted DeFoe. That 
from Archie tells nothing about himself, 
but from it we learn that he is now lo- 
cated in Los Angeles, Calif. That from 
Ted has a little more in it. I quote the 
following paragraph: ‘‘Last week seemed 
to be one that was in favor with class- 
mates of yours and mine. Sam Spiker 
dropped in town (Chicago) for two or 
three days, and also Bruno Roetheli, 
among others."’ 

With this I close. By next month I 
hope to be able to announce one or two 
more Course Secretaries. Chet Trask has 
promised to help me with the XV notes 
until I can get a permanent Secretary for 
the Course. — Hoxtzuis F. Ware, Acting 
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Secretary, 16 Smith Avenue, Reading, 
Mass. Henry V. CuNNINGHAM, JR., 
Secretary, Boston, Mass. 


Course II 


I have noted a letter here in the office 
from G. L. Washington, in which the 
following paragraph appears: ‘‘My pres- 
ent position here at Tuskegee Institute 
is that of Director of Mechanical Indus- 
tries involving supervision of Industrial 
and Technical education, power, light, 
water, mechanical equipment Gacluding 
fire protection equipment), building 
maintenance, new construction, and so 
on. The place is a city in itself with about 
135 buildings, paved streets, privately 
owned public utilities, and so on. So you 
see my work involves quite a bit.’ 

Mr. and Mrs. F. K. Anderson of East 
St. Louis, Ill., announce the arrival of a 
daughter in September. — Witham has 
established himself with the American 
Mutual Liability Company in Boston, 
and is working on the organization of an 
affiliated company. —I saw Fred Greer 
a few weeks ago as I was boarding a 
sleeper in New York. He is running a 
business in Cambridge manufacturing 
machinery. — Ello Richardson is with 
the Associated Gas and Electric in 
Cambridge. — Netson D. Matone, Sec- 
retary, 185 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


Coursss III anp XII 


Gilbert Noble, who is now doing 
gtaduate work in the Mining Depart- 
ment, has written me as follows: ‘‘After 
leaving the Institute I spent three years 
as resident engineer on an experimental 
repressuring project that Marland Oil 
Company carried on in Coffeyville, Kan. 
We drilled a little over 200 wells within 
an area of about ten acres, core drilled 
every well with diamond drill, and tested 
porosity of nearly every foot of oil sand 
of every well. The tests included effects 
of shooting wells and effects of vacuum 
on production, and ran all the way 
through air drive, gas drive, and flooding 
with butane. 

“The project was discontinued when 
Marland Oil was merged with Conti- 
nental Oil. I spent the next year as lab. 
assistant for Petroleum Engineering Labo- 
ratories in Tulsa, Okla. ; work, principally 
oil sand analysis in consulting capacity 
for Mid-Continent oil companies. 

“The following year I spent in the 
Oklahoma City Oil Field working for 
Sinclair Oil and Gas Company as combined 
roustabout, civil engineer, occasional geo- 
logical assistant, and photographer. 

“Beginning in August, 1930, I moved 
east to the Appalachian fields; first as gas 
engineer for a management company with 
offices in New York, but with operating 
Ptgperties in Kentucky, West Virginia, 
an Pennsylvania. After five months in 
the New York office I was transferred to 
Clarksburg, W. Va., as district superin- 
tendent of a couple of the operating com- 
panies. I remained there through a period 
of receivership and reorganization of the 
companies, but in the reorganization 
nearly half the properties were sold or 
otherwise disposed of. Fewer superin- 





tendents were required with the smaller 
holding and I found myself ‘at liberty’ in 
June of this year. 

“TI took a trip down through Oklahoma 
this summer and found most of the com- 
pany officials handing the newspapers 
enthusiastic pep talks on the NRA for 
public consumption, but found the same 
company officials jittery about what the 
NRA would do to their organizations, 
and, without exception, afraid to con- 
sider any employment until it was known 
how far the NRA was going to go. 

“I thus decided to return to M.I.T. 
this year to work on a master’s degree be- 
cause it seemed reasonable to expect that 
by next spring the NRA fever would have 
run its course, and that industry, free to 
concentrate all its efforts on solving its 
own problems, would be more interested 
in employing trained men on full-time 
jobs to help the industry forge ahead 
rather than doing as little additional 
work as possible and spreading the little 
work among as many men as possible.” 
—F. L. Foster, Secretary, Room 6-202, 
M. I. T., Cambridge, Mass. 


1926 


That redoubtable sword clanker, who 
once, as the Lounger, paid tribute to 
Thalia, is now listed in ‘‘Who’s Who in 
1926’ as Captain Whitney Ashbridge, 
C.C.C. Camp. No. S-2, Clifton Forge, Va. 
Those triple initials do not refer to a 
popular nostrum, but instead to that 
worthy organization which prompted a 
bucolic cynic to remark, ‘‘Hoover made 
monkeys out of us and now Roosevelt is 
planting trees for us to climb.”’ 

Another name in the book of achieve- 
ment is Cyril S. Smith, in charge of copper 
alloys research for the American Brass 
Company of Waterbury, Conn. After 
delivering a series of learned treatises 
which go unnamed here in deference to the 
Secretary's profound inability to interpret 
them, Cyril escaped the cheering mobs by 
sailing for England with Mrs. Smith to 
think up even more esoteric titles at 
Cambridge University. —- How these 
Ph.D.’s are multiplying! It soon will be a 
mark of distinction not to be one. This 
observation is prompted by the infor- 
mation that Doctor Leland W. T. Cum- 
mings now resides at Strath Haven Inn, 
Swarthmore, Pa.— Charlie Bianchi 
either dwells or works, we know not 
which, at 607 Prospect Street, Nutley, 
N. J. — Bill Lowell has blossomed forth 
as an authority on electric lamps. His 
company, Hygrade Sylvania of Salem, 
Mass., recently issued an essay, prepared 
by Bill, on a new lamp designed for rough 
service. 

It is one of the pleasures of inditing 
this monthly screed to note the steady 
procession of classmates who, with the 
gay insouciance of youth, bound into the 
lap of matrimony. This month two more 
names are to be added to the list. On 
November 4 Miss Lucie Lord of Tarry- 
town-on-Hudson was married to Stuart 
Craig Keen. Keen, as we noted some time 
ago, is connected with Ward, Gruver 
and Company. — Miss Alice May Per- 
kins of Dover, N. H., was married on 
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October 12 to John Webster Sanborn. 
Sanborn attended Dartmouth before 
coming to the Institute, and after gradua- 
tion he spent four years in Chile. Now in 
business in Salem, he and Mrs. Sanborn 
plan to live in Danvers upon returning 
from their honeymoon.—J. RuyNneg 
Kitu14n, Jr., General Secretary, 11-203, 
M. I. T., Cambridge, Mass. 


1929 


Here it is another Christmas and we 
have not heard from so many of the class. 
I have often wondered just how many 
years an alumnus has to be out of college 
before he really becomes especially 
interested in his classmates, their accom- 
plishments, and travels. Ordinarily, we 
hear nothing of any of you unless you 
become engaged or married, and a promi- 
nent newspaper carries the notice of it 
or you send us an announcement. Occa- 
sionally a rumor is heard that so and so is 
married and is living in such and such a 
place, but there’s not enough certainty 
to rumors to make them publishable. 
Hereafter I'm going to change my policy 
and even the rumors that come to my 
ears regarding the class will be published, 
at least as such. 

Our Akron Technology Club is having 
a mixed party and dance, Saturday, 
November 25, at which Dr. Allan Winter 
Rowe'0l is to speak. He is attending a 
medical event in Toledo and has very 
kindly consented to stop over with us. 
Needless to say, we are all looking for- 
ward to his visit with enthusiasm, for we 
know he will present us with one of his 
usual extraordinarily fine speeches. 

We received an announcement of 
David Graham's (G) marriage to Miss 
Clovia E. Henry of London, England, in 
London. It stated that they would be at 
home after November 1 at 91 Swan 
Court, Chelsea, S. W., England. I'm 
quite sure that we have announced the 
engagement and marriage and this is to 
note that they will live in England. 

The Boston Post of August 20 an- 
nounced the marriage of Ray Bray, XV2, 
to Miss Agnes D. Cunniff of Brookline, 
Mass. They will live in California at 
Long Beach, where he is connected with 
the Union Oil Company of California. 

Brig Allen again crashes through with 
a fine, newsy letter, in fact two letters, 
covering news items of interest. It would 
make the job of filling this column far 
easier if more of us felt that same re- 
sponsibility toward forwarding the bits 
of news that come into our hands from 
time to time that Brig expressed in his 
letter which follows: ‘‘I have noticed 
a lack of '29 news in The Review and 
am perhaps responsible to some extent. 
Have not much but the little I can gather 
together follows. 

“Had the pleasure of seeing Chuck 
Worthen one day this past month. He 
was on a vacation and stopped overnight 
in town with Ray Underwood and his 
wife. We managed to take in a few of the 
sights. Chuck is still busy putting the 
bubbles in Canada Dry in Boston. — Ed 
Powley stopped over a few days this past 
summer with his wife. Ed is still with 
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the Standard Oil Company and can be 
seen at Central Square, Cambridge, most 
any time of the day or night. Ed is appar- 
ently doing quite well and has a lot to 
show for his married life. He sees Fish 
Hills and Eric Bianchi quite often and 
reports that they both turned into a 
couple of professional husbands and are 
very well behaved. Five years makes a 
lot of difference. 

“John J. Wilson stopped off on his 
way back to Boston from the South. 
He is working with Waltham Watch 
Company in the ‘pick counter’ division. 
He made me promise that I would not 
give a full report of his two days here. 
All I will say is that he had his trouble 
catching trains, just missing them by a 
hair, and that he left a shirt behind 
which is being mailed today finally, since 
I found that it was too small for me. 
In spite of his condition, I did make some 
use of him and had him help gather fire- 
wood for the fireplace. 

“Have a little more news for you that 
I picked up last night. George Burgess, 
VI, was in town and I had dinner with 
him last week. He is here representing his 
company on the hearings before the NRA 
committees to secure approval of the code 
his industry has submitted. He is working 
for the Kroger Grocery and Baking Com- 
pany in Cincinnati, Ohio. — George told 
me that the last he heard about Spud 
Pearson was that he was married and had 
an addition to the family, and was run- 
ning an airport in Portland, Maine. 
George also told me that John Dryer 
and Wes Carter are in Cincinnati with 
the Formica Insulation Company and 
that John has turned out to be an inven- 
tive genius and Wes a social lion. Just 
thought that I would pass this along 
since I did not give you much in my letter 
last week and further, if I put off writing, 
I will never get it done. Saw Professor 
Doten here yesterday. He is on leave of 
absence and is connected with the NRA 
in some way.” 

Brig is not even a Course Secretary, 
yet he comes through with a fine lot of 
information two or three times a year. 
As many of you already know, Brig is 
the Washington, D. C., ————— of 
the Reliance Electric and Engineering 
Company of Cleveland. Here’s a sugges- 
tion: if you ever pet to Washington, look 
up Brig, for if I know him, he'll be glad 
to see you and I also know that he'll drop 
me a line regarding your visit. Maybe 
I'm letting Brig in for something, but the 
same thing applies to your looking me up 
if you are ever in the vicinity of Akron. 
Brig also had our Class Five-Year Reun- 
ion in mind, and talked of going ahead 
on plans for a reunion next June. If any 
of you have any ideas on the subject, 
please communicate with either Brig or 
me regarding them. I’ve noticed that some 

* of the classes, whose five-year reunions 
would fall on years one year before or 
one year after the All-Technology Re- 
union in 1935, have been going over sug- 
gestions to either advance or delay their 
reunions to make them run concurrently 

with the All-Technology Reunion. Let us 
have your opinions and suggestions. 


Things here in Akron are about the 
same as in the rest of the country, but the 
rubber companies have not yet signed 
their code. I'm keeping pretty busy and 
quite out of mischief these days, for I’ve 
started the study of law evenings in a 
bona fide law school. It’s a four-year 
course of quite intensive study from 
September to June, with only a Christmas 
vacation and, although I’ve only just 
started, I can readily see myself spending 
most of the summer as well reading 
cases. Drop us a line and let us know 
where you are and what you're doing. — 
Eart Guen, General Secretary, Box, 178, 
Fairlawn, Ohio. 


1930 


Course VI-A 

Prendy and I were the only two mem- 
bers of this class and course to attend the 
**Big Fall Beer Party and Political Rally” 
at the Technology Club of New York, 
November 2. We are sorry for those who 
could not make it, for it was a thoroughly 
enjoyable meeting, even though Prendy 
did add two inches to his waistline in a 
vain attempt to quench his insatiable 
thirst for beer. 

Charlie Flint is bursting with justifi- 
able pride as he and Mrs. Flint announce 
the birth of Eleanor Thayer Flint. This 
little girl was born on no less auspicious 
a date than Friday, the 13th of October, 
which ought to render Charlie and his 
wife less superstitious henceforth. Our 
heartiest congratulations on this so 
fortunate an event upon a day conceded 
by legend to be so unlucky. 

I learned from Charlie that Irving Dow 
is in training to be a store manager for 
Sears, Roebuck and Company in Rich- 
mond, Va.— George Schaible writes 
me that he is digging in for the winter 
at Albany, where I understand the win- 
ters are likely to be more severe than in 
New York City. George is now President 
of the Married Couples’ Class in his 
church, which I consider quite some 
achievement since George wasn’t even 
married about two-and-a-half years ago. 

I am taking this opportunity to wish 
a mp id New Year to my classmates, just 
full of continually rising business indices. 
— Eart E. Fercuson, Secretary, 60 Eaton 
Place, East Orange, N. J. 


1931 


Like the singer who had a sore throat, 
we are back to normalcy again. Not being 
at the Institute this year, we don’t get 
much news. 

A belated acknowledgment of a letter 
from John Higgins, X, reads as follows: 
‘Knowing how helpful every bit of good 
news is in these parlous days, I hasten 
(more or less) to inform you that another 
member of the Class of '31 has secured 
employment. To my surprise and delight, 
I learned early last month that I had been 
— teacher of chemistry and 
physics at St. Anselm's College, a small 
school in West Manchester. Previous to 
that happy moment, I had taken a year 
of graduate work at the Institute, and 
then had spent a year in what is some- 
times called ‘innocuous desuetude.’ 





XXI 


“I like my work here very much, 
though I find that we engineers have a 
lot to learn about the technique of teach- 
ing. The Chemistry Department here is 
small, of course, but I am in complete 
charge of it, and getting new and valu- 
able experience every day. Classes began 
on September 14, and I have been kept 
busy ever since. My address, by the way, 
is simply St. Anselm’s College, Man- 
chester, N. H. 

“IT note from The Technology Review 
that you have been leading a party of 
potential business men up and down the 
broad land of Europe, so I am looking 
forward to some characteristic comment 
on that experience in future issues of The 
Review. — Trusting that the year 1933- 
34 will see the "31 news columns swelling 
with more and better news from the 
class... .’’ Congratulations on the 
position, John. Speaking of swelling the 
column, a little news of wandering Dekes, 
and so on, would make the news ‘‘swell.’’ 

The cold weather calls the boys into 
the warmth of firesides and what not, and 
we have the following announcements: 
the engagement of Miss Lenore Victor 
Giddings to our old friend, Tin Rucker. 
Miss Giddings attended the Baldwin 
School, Bryn Mawr, is a graduate of 
Chateau de Mont Choisi, Lausanne, and 
received Bachelor of Foreign Service 
and Master of Arts degrees at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. With Tin's 
S.B., this should be a romance of the nth 
degree. — An announcement of the mar- 
riage of Ruth Eva Hodge to Peter Ludwig 
Loewe has been received. The wedding 
took place in Lansing and the couple will 
make their home at 1780 Field Avenue, 
Detroit. — The engagement of Miss Dor- 
othy Davis to Carleton Dix is announced. 
Miss Davis graduated from Radcliffe in 
1928. The date when she will become 
Dorothy Dix has not been announced. 

I have received the following memo- 
randum from Professor Locke: “‘G. H. 
Vivian did odd jobs in England after 
completing his work at Technology, but 
ultimately returned to Burma with the 
job of surveyor at the Mawchi tin mines. 
Actually, he has been chief surveyor and 
assayer, and has had charge of roads, 
surface labor, and prospecting, and any 
other little odd iobs that the manage- 
ment handed to him. The mine location is 
4,000 feet above sea level and the climate 
is fairly comfortable. He reported at the 
end of August that the rainy season was 
drawing to a close, which was looked 
upon as a tremendous relief, because 
the depressing effect of four-and-a-half 
months of fairly solid, continuous rain 
during the rainy season makes one long 
for New England climate, bad as it may 
be painted.”’ 

Eddie Abbott writes me from Chicago 
and the letter speaks for itself: ‘‘I received 
the November issue of The Technology 
Review and was sorry to hear that Bob 
Lamoretti had died. — Well, now for a 
little news. I am with Sears, Roebuck and 
have just been transferred to Chicago 
from the New York district. Whom do I 
meet out in the Parent Office but Bryce 
Spruill. We promptly got together and. 
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rented an apartment. The rest was easy. 
Spruill asks to be remembered to you an 
any of the boys around at the Institute. 

“I dropped in to see you last August 
while I was on my vacation, but I found 
you were chaperoning the European 
trip — not that it needed chaperoning — 
but I envied you anyhow. Incidentally, 
who chaperoned you? Things are be- 
ginning to look up finally for those 
Technology men who graduated in the 
dark ages of "31. Is there anyone from our 
class who 1s located in or around Chicago? 
We should appreciate getting their ad- 
dresses or having them write us. That’s 
about all the news there is right now. 
Drop us a line at 260 North Hamlin 
Boulevard.’’ Imagine a combination like 
Abbott and Spruill even knowing what a 
chaperone is. 

From a newspaper clipping, I thought 
that one of our boys was getting the 
“‘bird,’’ but I found that it was a Byrd 
getting one of our boys. I refer to John 
Dyer, who has sailed to the South Pole 
with Admiral Byrd as chief of radio com- 
munications. We extend our heartiest 
congratulations to John. He certainly de- 
serves the opportunity. — Yours truly is 
with the Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, where every day is tag day. See you 
next month. — Joan M. MacBrayng, 
Jr., General Secretary, 55 Boylston Street, 
Watertown, Mass. 


1932 


The general items are few and far 
between but here they are: Don Gilman is 
back East working for Sears, Roebuck in 
Springfield, Mass.— Mr. and Mrs. 

eorge A. Phelps have announced the 
marriage of their daughter, Marie Char- 
lotte, to Wesley Howard Van Buren, on 
Saturday, September 13, in New York 
City. — A pitiful letter from Bill Kirk- 
patrick has been received bemoaning the 
fact that he cannot get Course X men out 
of hiding and beseeching some word from 
them. Bill is still in the paper business 
with the S. D. Warren Company and 
would probably be glad to furnish paper 
and pencils if any of you would write. — 
Crarence M. Cuasz, General Secretary, 
Chase D 33, Soldiers Field, Boston, Mass. 


Course VIII 


Congratulations to Harry Krutter! He 
passed his Ph.D. exam a few weeks ago 
with flying colors. Herr Doktor to you, 
now. Bob Prescott was around the In- 
stitute all summer, in the Electrical En- 
gineering Research Lab. and has just 
completed his master’s thesis. Liben is 
working for his Ph.D. in Physics. He 
got his M.S. last June. 

Jack Millman writes: ‘‘It’s a great 
feeling to be back in this country again — 
Rah for Technology! Here are some com- 
ments on my year at Munich that might 
interest the boys: . . . Beer! Und Wie! 
Makes our 3.2 taste like carbonated 
colored water with soapsuds mixed in to 
supply the foam. If you want real stuff, 
go to Germany, or more precisely, go to 

unich. Good old Munich! The same 
applies if you care for good music. Heard 
some wonderful artists, symphonies, and 


operas. What operas! They sure know 
how to put them on, especially Wagner's 
masterpieces. (At several performances I 
met Fiske, who is studying in England 
under the Redfield Proctor Traveling 
Fellowship.) 

“Bicycling is the great sport in Deutsch- 
land — more common than autos here — 
mother takes the child out for some fresh 
air in a basket on the handbars of the 
bike. At Munich skiing is the big winter 
amusement. Took a hand at it myself and 
sure got a thrill from walking over snow- 
capped mountains. 

“School life in Germany isn’t bad. It 
has its advantages and disadvantages: no 
gtades whatsoever are given — great 
for the lazy man — no degree except the 
doctorate; then the candidate takes an 
oral exam in his major and also in two 
minors, and the completion of his thesis 
gets him the degree. I studied with Herr 
Geheimrat Sommerfield. He sure made 
university life pleasant for me. A great 
physicist and a greater man! He sends his 
regards to his many friends at Tech. — 
If an opportunity comes for a trip like 
mine, don’t pass it up. You'll have no 
regrets."’ — Cuartes Brap.ey, Secretary, 
M.I1.T., Cambridge, Mass. 


Course XIII 


There seems to have been a great many 
things happening since the last set of 
course notes, but while the ship I am on 
is in dry dock, there also seems to be a 
little extra time to let you know what the 
men in this course are doing. 

Dick Berry, contrary to the report in 
the October Review, is now in the port 
engineer's office in New York of the 
United Fruit Company and has been 
there since September. His principal job 
at the moment is becoming familiar with 
the engine rooms and general arrange- 
ment of the ships of the company when 
they come into New York. As a side 
issue, the writer is an oiler on the T.E.S. 
Platano, also of the United Fruit Com- 
pany. 

Fraser Casey, I learned from school, has 
stopped flying for the Navy and is in the 
drafting room down at Newport News, 
working on some of the new ships for the 
Navy. Hey! Fraser, how does it seem to 
be indefinitely grounded. Gene Worthen 
landed the job he was looking for in the 
scientific department of the Fore River 
Plant of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Company and has been there since the 
latter part of June. — Gustafson has been 
married and has changed his business 
address from the Luckenbach S.S. Line to 
some other, all in the short space of a 
summer. 

Last summer Bob Fyfe told me that he 
was still doing this arid that for Burgess 
and Donalson and that Bob Tate is still 
with the Isthmian Line at sea. George 
Daniels tells me that Bill Bannon is also 
doing odd jobs for a yacht broker and 
naval architect in New Bedford. Good 
work, Bill. 

“The rest of the boys are still doing the 
same as they were last year as far as I can 
find out. In case any of the gang in our 
course would like to correct this state- 
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ment, send your contributions to my 
home address. It is more certain than the 
other. — F. Bincuam Watsna, Secretary, 8 
West Hill Place, Boston, Mass. 


1933 


I received a very interesting letter from 
Bob Kimball the other day. Bob is '33’s 
official representative on the Alumni 
Council and about the Institute. Since 
leaving the ranks of the bachelors last 
summer, Bob has decided that married 
life is just the thing and is a booster for it. 
Here is part of his letter. 

“I attended the first Alumni meeting 
a couple of weeks ago, had a very enjoy- 
able Walker dinner, and listened to the 
big shots explain their plans for the 
coming year. A committee gave a report 
on the possibility of socializing the 
Alumni who are living within a oie of 
25 miles of Boston, that, I suppose, 
would include on the east side all of those 
who have taken up rum-running as a 
sideline. It was agreed that the plan was 
beneficial to the men, but still more bene- 
ficial to the Institute, in that these 
alumni could influence men of high 
caliber to come to Tech, thereby raising 
the standard. 

“Went over to Field Day for a while 
the other afternoon. Not satisfied with 
the ordinary run of eggs and fruit, they 
had some rotten fish that they were toss- 
ing around. It was ineffective, except the 
odor. . . Have been pretty busy at 
school trying to learn how all of the red 
tape is handled and trying Cunsuccess- 
fully) to devise ways of cutting out some 
of the red tape. What detail! It is pleasant 
work, though, and MacKinnon is a 
peach of a man to work for. He had con- 
fidence enough in me to want me to teach 
one section of Ec65. At present, I am 
spending every afternoon trying to dope 
out a reasonable schedule for the second 
term — it’s like os chess, but much 
more complicated.”’ 

A few leads from various sources give 
us the following information. Red 
Backus, XIII, is living at home in Seattle 
and studying law at the University of 
Washington. He likes it a lot. Part of his 
summer was spent going home as a cadet 
officer on a boat from New York to 
Seattle. — Pearson, XV, is holding down 
a job in the Course XV office. — Jim 
Vicary is very busy working with Pro- 
fessor Elder. — Fred Murphy is with a 
textile company in Rhode Island and gets 
up to the Institute quite often with his 
research work. 

Let’s have lots of information and 
we'll try to make this column interesting. 
— Grorce HENNING, Jr., General Secre- 
tary, 163 Barbey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Coursz I 


Johnny King writes from Denver, 
Colo., that he has landed the position of 
junior engineer on the design of the 
Boulder Dam, laying out tunnels and the 
like. — Ed Kratt is learning banking from 
the bottom up as a runner in Wall Street. 

Bill Pleasants writes that he has been 
in production work in Buffalo with the 
du Pont Cellophane Company since June 
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1933 Continued 

13, and that whatever happens, at least 
he can see through his work. — Johnny 
Newbegin has returned to Tech for gradu- 
ate work. — Westy Westaway is aboard 
the Dollar liner S. S. President Hayes, 
working his way around the world in the 
engine room. His schedule calls for a stop 
at Marseilles on December 19. 

Horace Taul is at present in the San 
Francisco office of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, where he is prepar- 
ing for forthcoming foreign service in 
Persia for the company. — As for my- 
self, 1 am doing research work in photo- 
elasticity on my fellowship here at 
Lehigh. — Doucias M. Stewart, Secre- 
as 910 Ostrum Street, Bethlehem, 

a. 


Cours II 


This issue we have good old Frank 
Vanucci to thank for the news of some of 
the, boys. If you have any dope on the 
pret: of any of the fellows, send it 
along and we'll try to get it printed for 
the benefit of all. 

By the way, Frank, the ole souse, is 
working in a glass factory, the Owens- 
Illinois to be exact, making bottles of all 
sizes and shapes. For more reasons than 
one do we now pray for repeal. Blow the 
pints a little large, Frank. — Ray Theri- 
ault and one Bill Sheppard are with the 
Budd Company in Philadelphia along 
with a young army of Tech men of the 
past. — Sleepy Willie Willmann is fur- 
thering his education at Harvard Busi- 
ness School. We wonder if he gets to class 
on time. 

Bob Timbie and Joe Stevens, two more 
of the play boys, are down in Tennessee 
working in a rayon mill. We wonder 
what the boys learned in M. E. about 
rayon. Gentlemen, it don’t sound possi- 
ble. — Strepnen H. Ruopes, Secretary, 43 
Cedar Street, Taunton, Mass. 


Coursss III anp XII 


Hello fellows — here we are again. A 
cold winter is coming on and the summer 
months have rolled by but most of us 
still seem to be eating with a fair degree 
of regularity despite the rise in the cost 
of living. However, if your correspondent 
doesn't get snapped up by some intelli- 
gent magnate next June, he feels that eat- 
ing will become a luxurious sport enjoyed 
only by capitalists and thieves. 

Strangely enough, just one-half of the 
boys are here at the Institute striving for 
their master’s or doctor's degrees, as the 
case may be. I guess our good friend and 
wizard, Morris Cohen, is the only man 
directly aspiring to be a Dr. So-and-So. 
The following is a list of the boys who 
are not here at school: J. Mason (Whitey) 
Culverwell, Art Jackman, Munroe Kess- 
ler, Jimmie Mills, Herman Rabinowitz, 
Sam Seager, Tom Shaughnessy, Al 
Vaughn, and Preben Oldenburg. 

As to Whitey Culverwell, all I can say 
is whereabouts unknown. (How about a 
line, Whitey?) The same goes for Art 
Jackman and Jimmie Mills. These boys 
seem to want to travel incognito or some- 
thing — c'mon, loosen up and exercise 
your penmanship, boys. 


We read in George Henning’s column 
that Tom Shaughnessy has finally found 
an outlet for his magnetic personality — 
selling stock to idle business men until 
the receipts are great enough to finance a 
mill. Then Tom reverts to the lowly part 
played by an engineer. More power to 
you, Tom. 

Kess is with the Wareton Steel and 
Iron Company, Wareton, Va., but strange 
as it may seem, he lives in Ohio and com- 
mutes. Kess can be reached at 510 High- 
land Avenue, Steubenville, Ohio. — 
I haven't heard directly from Al Vaughn, 
but I understand that he has landed a job 
with the Crafts Box Company, located 
here in Cambridge. Why be such a 
stranger, Al? 

We wonder if Ribs Rabinowitz has 
hitch-hiked so far away that the mails 
have not yet extended that far or if he’s 
too busy building swimming pools to 
take time off to write. How about it, 
Ribs? 

Preb Oldenburg and Sam Seager evi- 
dently intend to get as far apart as pos- 
sible. Sam is working in a mine in far-off 
frozen Alaska and Preb is roasting in a 
little oil town in Texas near the New 
Mexican border. This is Wink, Texas, 
where Shell Petroleum is carrying on 
operations. We understand that Preb 
makes numerous trips across the border 
into Mexico. Probably he goes over for 
the real old Mexican food (and carries 
along a bottle or two of 3.2 to drink?). 

Preb likes the place down there very 
much but, in his own words, it smells to 
high heaven (escaping H.S), and the 
scenery is composed of sand and more 


. sand. Well, Preb, keep away from the 


Mexican border as much as possible or 
the dark-eyed sefioritas will get you. 

Things have been traveling along very 
smoothly here at the Institute. Yours 
truly has just managed to escape from the 
infirmary following an excavation of his 
tonsils. It would rather seem that his 
ambition was located next to his tonsils 
and inadvertently was removed by the 
surgeon. 

Well good luck, gang — and remember 
any little news is good news here. — 
Rarrorp L. Fautxner, Secretary, 53 
Packard Avenue, Somerville, Mass. 


Course VII 


Messrs. Goldstein, Hanlon, and Parker 
are over at Harvard. Sam and Bas are 
playing around with the bugs again while 
John is still in Public Health. — Barney 
Lapidus is at Tufts Medical School and 
Henry Swirsky was admitted to Rush 
Medical. However, Henry decided there 
was more fun in raising oranges, so he’s 
back in Palestine. 

Anna Cheskis and Leo Karaian are 
both back at Tech this year taking more 
high-powered courses. — Vivian Drenck- 
hahn is health teacher in the Buffalo 
Tuberculosis Association, and both Maria 
Bates and Elna Perkins are doing health 
work at the Beebe Junior High School in 
Malden. — Bess Exton is also in Malden, 
determining the nutritional status of ele- 
mentary school children. Murial Bliss 
and Eleanor Wight are assisting her and, 
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in addition, Eleanor is doing health edu- 


“ cation work at the Boston Dispensary, 


while Murial is teaching the kiddies 
about bacteria. 

Some of the class still won’t write, but 
I have heard that Wally Bohrer is work- 
ing in Providence. Bernie Supowitz is at 
Massachusetts State and M. N. Green at 
Boston University. The elusive George A. 
Callister is sage | at home but no 
one seems to know what he is doing. — 
Gorpvon G. Pratt, Secretary, Medical 
School, University of Rochester, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


Course VIII 


Correspondence with Course VIII men 
has been a little sparse, Ivan being the 
only one who has broken down and 
*‘taken his pen in hand.’’ He arrived in 
London early enough to do some sight- 
seeing, and from the list of sights, he cer- 
tainly did a thorough job. Ivan has been 
granted research standing, an unusual 
privilege I understand. He will specialize 
in statistical mechanics, working under 
Professor Milne. Professor Plaskett will 
also supervise some of his work. It rather 
sounds as if there will be plenty of it. — 
Wiser B. Huston, Secretary, 79 Washing- 
ton Street, East Orange, N. J. 


Course XVII 


It surely looks like a hard winter for a 
bunch of energetic embryo contractors. 
Seems that this government work cannot 
come out fast enough to put the entire 
bunch to work before we must have fires 
and heavy overcoats. But we aren't 
wandering far from the chosen field: a 
couple of painters, one quantity survey 
man, one willing bronze salesman, one 
real estate man, one in an office where 
they are planning work; and probably, if 
all goes well, one timekeeper, clerk 
checker, office boy, stenographer, treas- 
urer, and mayhap cost accountant (that’s 
me). And dear me, I've forgotten the 
mechanic-electrician-musician and our 
old research friend. 

Coop gave up the struggle against the 
cruel world as it is around Cambridge and 
vicinity and hit it out for the West, 
Greeley fashion, and wound up in Mis- 
souri. He’s going to see for himself. This 
I have via Miss Ashe, who also reports 
that Don’s successor in the Department 
reminds her of him, but we all know he 
can never fill the place our soldier left. 

And speaking of Don, Ed Rowell says 
that he has been corresponding with him 
and that he is quite busy. Suppose he’s 
going to write me that long letter just as 
soon as things ease up a little — well, 
I'm waiting ie it. 

Ed again says we must see him when- 
ever we're in the Philly district, and he 
adds an inducement this time: He has an 
extra bed. There’s one disadvantage, 
however, Ed gets up in the wee sma’ 
hours and stokes up his aunt's furnace. If 
he doesn’t need help, I might consider 
taking advantage of him when going 
through next time. And Cornell isn't the 
only painter in the bunch. Ed says (quote) 
I've just finished painting the kitchen 
and it’s a masterly job (unquote). How 
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about a gtand premier paint-slinging 
rodeo between the Colonel on one wall 
and Ed on the other, and Sully for referee 
and Professor Gill as judge? Ed reports 
that jobs are not going begging in his 
area either. He's turning to ‘‘inside 
means’’ to get something to do on the 
Atlantic P. O., but there’s no soap at this 
writing. 

He, he, he, and the Colonel crashes 
through. Whatta man! Says he’s still 
pushing a paint brush and solidification 
of linseed oil doesn’t mean any more now 
than it did when he took Professor Gill's 
course. But he has ideas, has this boy; 
he’s going to draw a five-room house and 
try to sell the notion of building it to 
someone or other. He reports that if he 
gets to build it, he won’t know where to 
begin. Dig a hole, boy, dig a hole. 

Tom's writing is legible; so you others 
might write him someday. Maybe you'll 
get stationery for Christmas. I know 
about that writing business, for he sends 


along a few choice morsels to be for- 
warded. ‘‘They have a bunch of nice 
looking girls running the trimming 
machines and my favorite job is overhaul- 
ing their equipment. The machines are 
constantly blowing fuses when they jam, 
and I have the job of starting them. A 
simple job, but it takes a long time.’’ We 
can all imagine. 

And Tom has become versatile in the 
short six months since he hit the hard 
world. He has laid floors (wood and con- 
crete), run electric conduits, rehabited 
motor bearings, greased machines, in- 
stalled steam radiators, repaired windows 
and even swept floors. He leaves room for 
our imagination by appending an ‘‘etc.”’ 
to that list. Oh yes, at the very bottom of 
his letter so it won't be forgotten, he 
adds ‘‘give my love to anyone you see.” 
Thanks, Tom, I'll see about that. 

Bob Crane, whom Tom reports seeing 
twice a month, says that he'd recognize 
me anywhere just so I don’t have that 
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face that’s fit from drinking Sunkist 
oranges (adv.). As soon as I get away 
from that terrible Boston weather and the 
horrible Tech grind and become a bit 
more like my old self, not even my pals 
know me . . . what a world! 

He says the New Deal that placed 
XVII under the Civil Department didn’t 
make much change, but you just ought to 
see the swell stationery Miss Ashe wrote 
on — what a diploma that new organiza- 
tion is going to make. 

Sully, Jim, and Coop remain quiet this 
month. I’m probably to go to Alabama on 
the construction of 10 double officers 
quarters at Maxwell Field. Not content 
with a job built with government money, 
I'm going right into the fire this time. 
Anyway it’s nice to be doing something. 

Remember, boys, I’m still scratching 
around for dope, shoot it along, and 
now until next month — s’long. — 
BeAuMERT WuiTTON, Secretary, Southeast- 
ern Construction Company, Hampton, Va. 











ALL TECHNOLOGY MEN WILL ENJOY 


The Evolving House: 
A History of the Home 


ALBERT FARWELL BEMIS, ’93 
JOHN BURCHARD, 2ND, ’23 


“The Evolving House: A History of the Home”’ 
is a swiftly moving account of the development 
from prehistoric ages to the present, of man’s 
home, its plan, its construction, its furnishings. 
And no bald chronology of sticks and stones is 
this; instead it is a history of activities centered 
about generation after generation of firesides. 
The authors, two loyal and well known 
Technology graduates hardly need an intro- 


Farwell Bemis, °93, a Life Member of the 
Corporation, has been interested in the study of 
housing problems for a score of years—a 
period devoted to carefully planned research 
into the technical and economic aspects of the 
housing industry « » » John Burchard, 2nd, 
"23 — Mr. Bemis’ collaborator, is the author of 
numerous papers on engineering and housing 
subjects. From 1923 to 1930 he taught, first in 
Civil Engineering and then in the Architectural 


duction to a Technology audience + + + Albert Department at M.I.T. 


THE TECHNOLOGY PRESS 

Room 11-203, Mass. Inst. of Technology 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Gentlemen: Send me one copy “The Evolving House: 
A History of the Home.” Enclosed herewith is my 
check for $4.00, made payable to “The Technology 
Press.” 


534 pages — 152 illustrations 


_ Price $4.00 postpaid 
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dust and grit is just an everyday job for 
this 14-inch 7-ply Condor Compensated Belt 


Practically all belts sold today will give service on standard drives, but it’s the adverse 

conditions under which Condor Compensated Belts are now and then called on to operate 
that bring out their sterling qualities. 

Condor Compensated Belts have eleven advantages not 

— GC found in standard rubber belts. Most important of all is 

its advanced design which allows low tension operation, 

and still retains an overload capacity of 100%. It is the 


fecsiiisien Oo tates only rubber belt that responds to belt dressing. 


V-Belt Hydraulic Hose 
Conveyor Belt Steam Hose The most difficult drives can be safely belted with 


raibeacen pengncabiysin Condor Compensated Belt. 
Contractors Hose Chute Lining 


Sand Blast Hose Launder Lining 


Suction Hose Industrial Brake Blocks So ld b y le a din g Jo b bers bape 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES .xo FACTORIES, PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 














Measure C, R, L, and 
Power Factor on 
This New 
Bridge 


wt 13 
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NOTE THESE WIDE RANGES! 
Capacitance: 0.000008 to 100 micro- 
farads 


Resistance: 0.01 ohm to 1 megohm 


Inductance: 5 microhenrys to 100 
henrys 


O MATTER how well equipped 
a laboratory you have, this new 
bridge can save you hours of valuable 
time every month. It furnishes a 
ready means for measuring the ca- 
pacitance, resistance, and inductance 
of circuit elements and of determin- 
ing in a single operation, the power 
factor of the condensers and the en- 
ergy factor (Q) of inductors. Except for 
the necessary head telephones used 
for the a—c measurements, the instru- 
ment is entirely self-contained. 


MAKES MEASUREMENTS ON DI- 
RECT CURRENT AS WELL AS ON 
1000-CYCLE ALTERNATING CUR- 
RENT 


The extremely wide range of values 
that this bridge can cover makes it of 
tremendous importance to the experi- 
mental laboratory where the need for 
measuring anything that may come 
up with good accuracy is of impor- 
tance. For the first time an all-purpose 
bridge is commercially available at a 
reasonable price. 

The Tyre 650-A Impedance Bridge is 
priced at $175.00, complete, except for 
head telephones and the four dry cells 
that supply d-c measuring voltage. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DATA 


Write for descriptive literature on this 

new bridge. Ask for Bulletin Ex-3304T 

and address General Radio Company 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


GENERAL RADIO 








